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Wereditary Nobility. 





As the world has become enlighteged, and advanced in libe- 
ral knowledge, its admiration and reverence for mere rank have 
proportionately decreased. In these days, personal endowments 
are mainly looked to: the son of a peasant, who is gifted with 
talents aod energy, stands higher in public estimation than the 
lordling who has no endowment but his rank. Men are jadged 
by their faculties and the manner in which they use them, not 
from bearing a high name, or being sprang from an ancient line- 
age. Bat while the moral influence of the peerage has been thus 
m great measure reduced to its natoral aod just bounds of per- 
sonal worth, its political powers have remained undiminished. It 
atill forms an hereditary and exclasive body in the state, with 
powers sufficient to thwart and destroy all that is willed by the 
commanity, Let us, therefore, examine the nature of these pow- 
ers, and from whence and for what they possess them, 


In the first place, a peerage is hereditary, both as to honors 
and powers, [fit be admitted that distinctions of rank and ho- 
nour are beneficial to a state, this does not at all involve that 
they should be hereditary. It does not prove that because it is 
right to confer distinction on a man who has eminently served 
the state, that the same distinction shonld be given to his son— 
to his remote descendant—who has done nothing for it at all. 
A title cannot be considered deviseable property: it is a dis- 
tinction strictly personal, and ought to be confined to those who 
have deserved it. Would not the peerage be a mach more an- 
gust body if it were entirely composed of persons who had won 
its honours hy individual merit, instead of, as is now the case, 
nine-tenths of its members haying no other claim to them than 
being the descendant of a distinguished ancestor? In truth, 
however, no such proportion has this claim, pitifal as it is. These 
distinctions are far more frequently conferred for wealth or fa- 
vouritigm than for peréonal services or merits; and in these 
cases, not only the posterity buat the progenitor alse in no degree 
deserve their eminence. The Peerage is theoretically bestowed 
on persons who either deserve well of the state for past services, 
or from whom itis likely to derive benefit as counsellors; but the 
possession of ten thousand a-year, which is a much more frequent 
cause of advancement, does oot inclade either of these qualifi- 
cations; nor do they appear to us to he very clearly involved 
even in the ownership of half-a-dozen seats in Parliament. 


It has been argued, that the possession of what is called a 
great name urges its bearer to do nothing which can disgrace it. 
Ta the first place, what is called a creat name is frequently no- 
thing more than the appellation which has been borne by a long 
line of undeserving beings, who have lived almost unknown, 
and died entirely unremembered. The desire of keeping up 
such a name as this cannot be considered—neither has it ever 
proved—a very powerfal motive of action; but even granting 
that the name do bear with it some associations of greatness and 
of glory, what will its effects be on the possessor? Will it not 
be more relied on for support in mediocrity and evil, than it will 
actas anincentice to virtue and distinction? Is it not more 
probable —is it not, indeed, the fact—that a man who mnst be 
the founder of his own name, whose character must depend on 
his own actions, will bestow more exertion and care on what 
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must be the making or the marring of bis fortanes, than he who 
has all the adventitious and extrinsic aid of hereditary wealth, 
rank, and honours? 


Bat hereditary rank, though it creates an invidaous and ua- 
deserved distinction in the state, is not productive of nearly sach 
serious detriment as an hereditary council. We can, indeed, 
conceive nothing much more absurd than a council formed on the 
principle of its members being qaalified by birth instead of by 
mind, Evenif the first peer were fitted to fill his station, that 
is no reasen why bis sen should be so, still less his remote de- 
scendants. Even granting that the original lord shoald be in the 
fullest manner worthy of his honours, and capable of discharging 
the duties connected with them—that he bestowed all possible 
pains to rear his sonin the same course —that the son used every 
endeavonr to prove worthy of his father’s name,—granting all 
this, which is the very Utopia-ism of Peerage,—neither the 
merit of the father, nor his son’s exertions, could give wisdom 
and energy, if Heaven had withbeld them. To suppose thet 
every man is born fit to legislate for a great nation, is as absard 
as to believe that they are ail strong and beautiful; and yetit 
is on this principle that an Upper Chamber is wholly rested. 
A patent is granted, perhaps for real merit, but far more proba- 
bly from corrupt or frivolous motives, to a man to have place 
above his fellows, and to assist io legislating and governing the 
state; and this patent grants the same privileges and powers to 
beings yet unborn, who may be, and who often are, the arrantest 
dunces and blockheads that ever wearied the head and arm of a 
schoolmaster, 


The powers thus granted are of no slight force or infrequent 
application. The concurrence of an Upper Chamber is necessa- 
ry for the making of any law, and they are not slow in withhold~ 
ing itupon occasion, The interests of a few hundred individa- 
als have as Jargeashare in our legislation as those of the re- 
remaining millions of their fellow subjects, even supposing that 
the House of Commons were fairly and in facet the chosen repre- 
sentatives of the people. One would imagine the -injustice of 
this fact was so glaring, that it would be difficult for the advo- 
cates of the existing system to say anything in its defence; 
but they have recourse to that miserable piece of sophistical 
shoffling, the doctrine, namely, that an Aristocracy acts as @ 
barrier to the éncroachments of the Crown on the one hand, 
and of the People on the other. Now this rests entirely 
on the supposition that the Crown and the People have distinct 
rights and interests, between which it is neeessary to medi- 
ate and decide. So far frém this being the fact, the Crown 
has no rights, and should have no interests, but those of the 
People. What are usually called the rights of the Crown, 
are in fact, its powers; and these are bestewed by the 
People, solely for their own benefit, and therefore exist only 
by their sufferance, and during their pleasure. The benefit of the 
governed being the sole object of all Government, is a doctrine 
which, we believe, few will at this day be found directly to dis- 
pute, The King therefore is no more than a magistrate appoint- 
ed for the welfare of the community at large, and if that welfare 
require that some or all of his power should be taken from him, it 
ought to be taken from him. As for the interests of the Crown, they 
also are those of the People,for itis only an office created by them for 
their own behoof, Those of the map who occupies that office may 
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be different, but they deserve no regard ; for, if they exist, their 
existence is wronogtal. The person who discharges the duties of 
King has no property in his kingship; be is no more than the chief 
officer of the state, created for the common weal, and conse- 
quently removeableat the common pleasure. Whether or not it 
be for the general good of this or any other pation to institute a 
kingly government, is aquestion into which we do not enter :—we 
at present argue only to shew that the (rown can have no rights 
and interests to be defended, independently of those of the Peo- 
ple. If, therefore none such exist, why shoulda cnpmbrons and 
costly barrier be kept up for their defence! The People will nevér 
do away any powers of the Crown which are really for their be- 
ne fit,—and any which are not for their benefit ought to be done 
away. On the other hand, it will scarcely be argoed that an 
hereditary Peerage is necessary to preserve the People from the 
encroachments of the Crown, Such a duty may assuredly 
be left to the People themselves.—For what then does 
the Oligarchy exist. It exists for its own interest and for that 
of the Crown as connected with it :—it does in trath actas a 
barrier against the people—a defence to protect the Crown in 
power, whether beneficial or noxious, whether rightful or unjast. 
The two terms are in fact the same, for all power hartful to the 
people is and mast anjast. The connection between the Peerage 
and the Crown is, and will remain, close and friendly. The 
Crown —we speak of it now as it is de facto, not de jure—feels 
that by sharing some of its power with the Oligarchy, in the 
shape of exclusive privileges and delegated authority, it ensures 
its interested support: the Oligarchy, on the other hand, knows 
that as it is aseful only to the Crown, it cannot survive its ex- 
tinction. They thus play into each other’s hands, and the peo- 
ple are ground between the mill-stones of regal and lordly op- 
pression. 

The Upper Chamber bas also been called the Representa- 
tive of the Property of a Nation. Alas! while men are still 
swayed by human weaknesses—while some are to be bought, and 
more are to be influenced—Property will always find more than 
its due share of representation in the parest senate which theory 
can conceive, Indeed, the inflaence which it must always have 
daly and without wrong—the influence which the power of doing 
extensive good must and ought to give—will ever be sofficient to 
give it its fall weight in any system of representative govern- 
ment, But if all representation were, as it ought to be, 
elective instead of hereditary, the mere possession of pro- 
perty, without any other claim to choice, would never gain 
preference. Men woald not trust. their interests to one whe 
possessed wealth only to abuse it, who lavished it only frivolous 
follies, or made it the aliment of deeper crime. A man who, from 
the want or the perversion of intellect—from a feeble head ora 
bad heart—made his riches only the instrament of giving power 
to his wickedness or distinction to his folly,—such a man would 
never be entrasted with legislative authority. Bat the rich man, 
whose wealth caused him to be beloved instead of envied—to be 
blessed as a benefactor instead of being carsed as an oppressor ; 
—who held his possessions as a steward for the needy and unfor- 
tunate, not as a miser’s coffer for his own base enjoyment, ora 
spendthrift’s purse for gaudy vice and glittering pleasure ;—who 
valoed riches only as they gave force to generous feelings, and 
expanded the dominion of a good heart ;—sach a man would al- 
ways be cheerfully and at once invested with the delegated pow- 
er of the People, and sach alone are worthy to enjoy and use it, 

Look along any list of Peers, and see how many it contains 
who bear likeness tosach a pictare. Some there are, indeed, as 
eminently gifted with profound aad brilliant talents, as with a li- 
beral mind and benevolent heart. To them, all that we have said 
can apply no farther than that their existence confirms our argu. 
ment—that personal merit would in all cases command power, 
as in no case does aught else deserve it: for who can doubt that 
the distinguished exceptions to which we now allude weald, un- 
der any cireumstances, enjoy that power from choice, which they 
now hold by inheritance? But what a scanty proportion do these 
bear to the common herd of Peers, whose birth is their sole title 
te the placethey fill! How many of them are there fitted by talent 
or by stady to legislate for a great nation—for any nation at all? 
Idleness, iguerance, frivolity, aad debauchery,are the characteris- 
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tics of the species. One is skilled as a coachman—another knows 
the odds on a horse-race—a third is a giutton—a fourth a drun- 
kard; and yet such meno have as much, if not more, power in 
the making our laws, and in the guidance of our interests, than 
the most distinguished of those whom genius, patriotism, and 
virtue have recommended to their country’s choice! 


What, in actual fact, is the consequence of power being en. 
trusted to such hands? Is it not notorious that an Upper 
Chamber is the very citadel of bigotry and prejudice —the strong 
hold of the enemies of expansion and advancement? On ali 
questions in which the march of mind is concerned—in which 
liberality and enlightenment have effect—it has ever opposed the 
whole weight of its vis inertia to their progress. To take an ex- 
ample from England.—After one of the best of men—Sir Samael 
Romilly—bad, with Herculean labour and perseverance, over- 
come the advocates of impolicy and intolerance in the Lower 
House, the Peers repeatedly and invariably defeated his admi- 
rable purpose, and buttressed op the tabric of folly and blood- 
thirstiness which he had made to totter. To the great cause of 
Catholic freedom they bave ever been the most obstinate enemies, 
The emancipation of millions of fellow-creatures and fellow-coun- 
trymen from a state little superior to Helotry and villeinage, has 
always found in them the principal bar to its success.. When the 
nation, speaking in the delegated voice of its presumed represen- 
tatives, had willed that they should be free, oligarchical narrow- 
ness and bigotry hastened to blast their rising hopes—to rivet 
their half-loosened chains. Ever behind the spirit of the age, an 
hereditary Nobility always endeavour to make it retrograde to 
them, instead of hastening their speed to overtake it. Blind and 
mulish attachment to all that is—drivelling fear of innovation, 
even where it has beea synonimous with improvement—these 
have ever been the guiding principles ef their conduct, the Alsha 
and Omega of their system, that their sword and their shield, 
their “panoply and chariot of war.” Feeling that as the light 
of reason brightened upon the world, their influence declined,— 
as those objects are contemptible by cay which have caused fear 
in the darkness,—to check and obsure that light has heen their 
unvarying endeavour. Like the bird of mock-wisdom, they 
shrink from the sun, and seek refuge in shadows and darkness. 


We have said that all lawfal power exists only for the bene- 
fit of the people. Can power thus vested, thas swayed, yeild 
them any thing bat evil? Can they hope to derive advantage from 
the councils of men who are councillors in virtue of their birth- 
right? This is in politics what election is in religien; as among 
the elect no sin can deprive them of salvation,so among the 
Peers of this country no incapacity (short of Jegal insanity) can 
exclude them from being legislators and judges, A Bill is brought 
into an Upper Chamber which affects the property, the liberty, 
the life of millions. What entitles the Peer to vote on it?— 
A capacious and enlightened mind? No,—The study of the 
science of government?—No. A heart warmed with sympathy to- 
wards its fellow-creatures ?—No. What then?— Birth? A mea- 
sare is proposed which involves the destiny of the state for years; 
what qualifies him to decide on it?—Birth; still Birth, A case 
is appealed from the lower courts; has hea knowledge of law, 
or is he intimately conversant with the general prinéiples of 
justice ?—~No:—but he was born a Lord. Gad-a-mercy, that is a 
notable reason for putting our fortunes and lives into bis hand! 


It may be said, that there will be Depaties elected by the 
People who have as little fitness for their station as the merest 
lordling ever appointed to the Bed chamber. It certainly is to 
be feared that no representative body could be purged perfectly 
free from this alloy ; but if all persons who sit in Parliament were 
really and bon& fide chosen by the People, nine-tenths of them 
would be such as were fitted for the office by their powers of mind 
and integrity of principle. The people would chuse those whose 
services benefited them the most; aad frequent re-election would 
enable them to weed oat such as had been chosen in original error, 
or who had forfeited their confidence by {subsequent unwor- 
thiness. Iatruth, wede not wonder at the hatred to Reform 
which is manifested in the Honourable House; a vote to that 
effect would indeed be the political suicide of the mejority. 
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Lord Orford’s opinion of Gray, the Poet.—He is the worst 
company in the world. From a melancholy turn, from tiving re- 
clasively, and from a little too much dignity, he never converses 
easily; all his words are measured and chosen, and formed 
into sentences; his writings are admirable; he himself is not 
agreeable. 


Gray, the Poet, speaking of a modern writer, whose poetry 
was sometimes too languid, said it was not a matter of wonder, 
forhe never gave himself time to think; bat he imagined he 
should succeed best by writing hastily in the first fervour of his 
imagination; and therefore be never waited for epithets, if they 
did not occur at the time readily, bat left spaces for them, and 
put them in afterwards. This enervated his poetry, and will do 
$0 aniversally if that method is adopted; for nothing is done so 
well as at the first concoction; and he added, ** We think in 
words; poetry consists iv expression, if that term be properly un- 
derstood.” 


Letters from Gibraltar.— Extracts of letters from Gibraltar :-— 
Oot. 12—There has been a considerable stir in trade here lately. 
The export to Spain of British manafactares is very great. 
veral officers of the defeated Spanish Guards and carabineers are 
occasionally dropping in here in disguise, and proceed to Mar- 
seilles, where it is reported they are provided with funds to take 
them to the Army of the Faith.”—October 26. ‘The Sardinian 
squadron has at leagth taken its departure—some say for Genoa, 
but that is not believed to be its destination. Officers of King 
Ferdinand’s party are continually coming in here in disguise, and 
they proceed by sea to Marseilles to join the Army of the Faith. 
One of considerable consequence is now here—I mean Lient. 
General the Count of Casa Saria, a gentleman of the King’s bed- 
chamber. He was one of the Deputies who came here in 1808, 
on the first breaking out of the revolution in Spain against 
France, and made the first treaty signed with Sir Hugh Dalrymple.” 


Se- 


Brooklyn, (Connecticut ), Sept. 16.—Some few weeks since» 
a man by the name of Joba Ide, was lodged in gaol in this town, 
upon a charge of having committed a rape upon the body of one 
Polly Walker, a widow woman of Woodstock, On Thursday 
last, (Nov. 7) the Grand Jury were empanelled, and witnesses 
had arrived in town to attend the trial of Ide, among whom was 
the unfortanate young widow. But lo! what a mighty ehange 
had taken place in the situation and circumstances of this wo- 
man; for, instead of steppiag forth in a court of justice to 
avenge her injared innocence, she appeared a sprightly, active, 
loving dame, laying claim to the person of the prisoner, not for 
the purpose of having him tied by a knot to the gallows, but to 
herself by the knot of wedlock. They mutually agreed to join 
jo matrimony, and Ide was liberated from prison, the complaint 
against him having been disposed of. On the same evening Ide 
attempted to violate the person of a respectable voung lady; 
and has been again committed to gao!l.—American Paper. 


Awful Catastrophe.—We have been favoured with the pera 
gal of a letter from a gentleman near Kenmare, which gives the 
following account of a most melancholy aod awfal occurrence 
in that neighbourhood :—* I have now to give you an account of 
a most melancholy event that took place here to-day:—I was 
going ap to Sacem fair about two o'clock, and just near the turn 
up to the Glebe met Dr. O'Sallivan, He passed me by, and as 
there was a heavy shower coming on, [I ran on and got into a 
house at Drimina. I had not been there for two minutes when I 
saw one of the brightest flashes of lightning that I ever noticed, 
which was immediately followed by a most tremendous clap of 
thunder; and in a few miuates after some one passed by, 
saying, that a man had beenkilled near the Priest’s house. I 
ran down there, and saw the poor Doctor stretched on the road. 
At first I did not know him, his face was so disfigured —his skull 
over his forehead had been beaten in, as if he had gota blow 
from a flat stick on the head ; his face was swelled and quite red; 
his lips were turned black, and the blood scemed driven through 
his eyes, nose, and mouth; his whiskers and eye-brows were 
scorched, and be bad several marks on bis body, and particularly 
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on the inside of his left thigh. His hat, breeches, stockings, and 
shoes Were torn to atoms, and scattered on the road—in short, 
such a spectacle was never seen. There were three or four per- 
sons with him at the time, but they escaped anhurt. Mr. Bren- 
nan and John were twenty yards behind him, bat they were so 
dazaled by the flash, that they did not see him when knocked 
down, The body is in such a state that it will not probably keep 
for 24 hours. It created such a panic at the fair that there was 
not an appearance of ii in half an hour.”—Kerry Evening Post. 
Ulira Crusade against Spanish Liberty. —Whatever may be our 
opinion, however, of the likelihood of an Ultra crusade against 
Spanish liberty, looking only at the policy of the thing, it is cer- 
tain that nothing is yet settled either one way or the other. Who 
can reckon on the prudence of an Ultsa.or the moderation of a 
Despot ? When the fate of Europe depends on the will of half 
a dozen pampered and wilful beings, the scale may be turned 
(as the Scotsman has forcibly put it) by an indigestion or a fit 
of the spleen, The French Ministry besides is manifestly pre- 
paring itself to give effect, if necessary, to any determination 
against Spanish, The warlike preparations at Bayonne and the 
frontier places continue on a large and costly scale. On the 
other hand, the gallant Minais making steady advanees upon 
the insurgents, and the Army of the Faith appears to be ina 
wretched panic-struck condition. The progress of the Consti- 
tutional arms, and the vigour evinced by the Cortesand Minis- 
try, will probably have more weight than any other ctrcamstan- 
ces with the arbitors of Europe’s destiny ; for, as we before re- 
marked, all the world knows that the only question with them 


respects the power, not the will, to crush the hopes of freedom in 
the Peninsala. 


Court of King’s Bench.—The argament in the case of Mr. 
Williams, the Editor of the Dunnam Curonic.e, in the Ceurt of 
King’s Bench on Tharsday, is curious and instractive in many 
particulars. Mr. Brougham’s motion for arrest of judgmeat, 
founded on the‘vagueness and inconsistency of the information 
and verdict, was argued with all the acuteness and power of that 
able person; but the public at large will doubtless feel most in- 
terest in that part of his address which called for a new trial on 
account of the mis-direction of the Jadge at the Durham Assizes. 
Mr. Baron Wood bad indeed made some strange assertions on 
that occasion, one in partieular which, if sanctioned by authori- 
ty, must effectually destroy the liberty of the press. He had de- 
fined a libel to be “ any writing which tends to bring any establish- 
ment of the country into hatred and contempt;”’ which being 
interpreted, means any writing which denounces established op- 
pression or exposes established absurdity,—a pretty latitude 
for er officios and Bridge-street indictments! Butif we think Mr. 
Baron Wood extraordinary in his charge, what can we say to Mr, 
Justice Best’s most lame andimpotent attempts to defend it 
What indeed mast be the feelings of the other Judges and the 
bar, when he actually exposes himself in a manner following ?— 

{Mr. Brougham had expressed bis concurrence in the opini- 
on of the Chief Justice, that the libellous character of a writing 
depended upon its tone and style, bat had added, that Mr. Baron 
Wood did not point out that distinction to the Darham Jury.] 


“Mr. Jastice Best.—Yes; because he says any publicaiton tend- 
ing to bring an establishment into “ contempt :” that cannot be by 
fair discussion, 


Mr. Brougham.—O yes, my Lord. To bring that which is 
pernicious into contempt is the object of all discassiod, and even 
ridicule is often a fair weapon.” 


A thing so atterly stapid, might be merely contemptible any 
where else ; bat delivered from the Bench of a Court of Law, and 
evincing a bad spirit of dogged sophistry against public liberty, it 
becomes more serious, The ‘ judge-made law,” as Mr. Ben- 
tham pointedly designates the dicta of the Beach, is becoming 
every day of a more alarming character; and we see that on this 
very oceasion, though the Court did not venture to approve of 
Mr. Baron Weed’s doctrine of libel, yet it unanimously refased 
the new trial,as isa Judge's mis-direction on the arbitrary side 
was a matter of no account ! 
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Newspaper Chat. 


Trish Bull. ~The Irish Papers, in describing a late duel at Waterford, 
say that one of the combatants was shot through the fleshy-partiof the thigh 
bone! But this is nothing to the real Irish bull of aman named Hendrick, 
who,a few days ago, lodged a complaint at the Dublin Police-office against 
a comrade named Lawless, for cheating him out of bis share of the pro- 
duce of a set of harness which they had stolen out of a coach-honse that 
morning! Hendrick told his story with great raiveté, and mentioned 
where the harness had been sold, but was quite astonished when the 


Magistrate ordered him to Newgate. Search was immediately made 
for Lawless.—Curlisle Paper. 





" A nomber of Germans, who lately passed through Lausanne on 
their way to Marseilles, where they intended to embark for the Morea 
to assist the Greeks in the war against the Tarks, have been obliged to 
yeturn, in consequence of the French Government refusing to allow 
thein to proceed on their voyage.— Hamburgh Papers. 


At the judement of Clodins, Cicero gave in evidence upon oath, 
and when the Jary, which consisted of fifty-seven, had passed against his 
evidence, one day in the senate, Cicero and Clodius being in altercati- 
on, Clodius upbraided him, and said, the Jury gave you no credit. 
Cicero answered, five and twenty gave me credit; but there were two 
and thirty that gave you no credit, for they had their money beforehand, 
— Bacon's Apophthegms. 

We copied & paragraph stating that Mrs. Contts had allowed the 
veteran Wewitzer (now the father of the stage) an annuity for life: we 
regret to State, that upon inquiry of the principal, we find the report 
totally void of foundation, Whatever may he his claims npon public 
Sympathy, he has now no suport but the Benevolent Theatrical Fund, 
and that allowed him by Mr, Eiliston—Traveller 


A correspondent informs ns, that the head of an extensive manu- 
factory at Atherstone, who employs several hundred workmen, has 
adopted a singular expedient to com el them to attend his own charch, 
viz. by giving them tickets to be received at the church, door, and all 
who do not go and worship at the same altar, are refused employment 
the following week.— Leicester Chronicle. 


Oo the 17th of October, the superb Charch of St. Peter, at Venice, 
was struck by lightning. In one moment the enpola was in flames, and 
fell in with a dreadfol erash. The ‘whole edifice was reduced to a heap 
of ruins. This Church, next to the celebrated one of St. Mark, was the 
finest at Venice. 

We understand that a second Number of Tue Liperat will probably 
appear on the Ist of Jannary 1823. 

Oranges are selling at the principal fruiterers’ in the metropolis, 
at one and two shillings each. We understand they arrived from South 
America with some that were lately presented to his Majesty; that they 
are of a different species from avy hitherto known in Eugland, the 
insid» being nearly as pale as alemon, bat when full ripe they are de- 
liciously sweet, and in flavour resemble apine, 


Devotion.—We do not willingly afford devotion any other offices 
but such as flatter our passion, There is no warfare so excellent as the 
Christian. Onur geal performs wonders when it seconds our inclination 
to hatred, cruelty, ambition avarice, detraction, &c, (Do you hear, 
Vice Sappressors?) Bat if it be turned against the grain, towards good- 
nature, benignity, temperance, &c. unless, by a miracle, some uaocom- 
mon disposition prompts us to it, it stirs neither hand nor foot. Our 
religion, which is framed for the extirpation of vices, screens, note 
rishes, and incites them.—Montaigne. 


Change of Government.—Perhaps a more rapid suceession of Changes 
of Government was never exhibited than in England soen after 
Oliver Cromwell’s death. In a manuscipt tract in the British Museum, 
the folowing catalouge of successive government is given :— 

1. Ia May, 1659, Richard Protector. 

2. In the same month, Wallingford House, 

3. In June following, the Ramp restored. 

4. In October, a Committee of Safety. 

6. In December, the Rump again. 

6. Io January, 1660, General Monk. 

7. In Febrnary, the Secluded Members. 

8. Io March, Council of State upon the dissolution of the Se- 
cluded Members. 

9 In April a Parliament convened. 

10. In May, 1660, the King, Lords, and Commons. 


Very Rich and very Poor.—Ts it in extremes, asks Rousseau, where 
the rich do their utmost to buy, and the poor to sell themselves, that we 
are to expect the love of justice and of thelaws? They are the causes 
of the states’ degeneracy. The rich have the law in their pockets, and 
the poor choose bread rather than liberty. Itis sufficient to compare 
these opposite orders, to form a judgment which of them would make 
the first attack on the Constitution. Look into history, and you will see 


whether all conspiracies have not taken their rise from the Magistracy ; 
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and whather the people had even reconrse to violence, bat when it was 
absolutely necessary for their own preservation, 


Religious Liberty.—I am incensed that every man’s faith should not 
be left at perfect liberty; and that man should dare to lay a restraint on 
conscience, which it is impossible for him to penetrate ; as if it depend- 
ded on ourselves to helieve or not to believe respecting things incapable of 
demonstration’; or as if reason could be ever snbjected to anthority! 
Have the kings of this world any inspection into the next? And have 
they a right to torture their subjects here below, in order to force them 
into Paradise? No. Every haman government is limited by its nature 
to civil obligation, and whatever the sophists may say about the matter, 
if aman discharges his duty towards the State, he owes an account to any 
one what manner he serves God.— Rousseau. 


Authority.—The mortalest enemy unto knowledge—that which hath 
done the greatest execution upon trath—hath heen a peremptory adhe- 
sion to anthority, and moce specially the establishing of our belief npon 
the dictates of antiquity. For, as every capacity may observe, most men 
of ages present so superstitiously do look on ages past, that the anthori- 
ty of the one exceeds the season of the other,—Sir Thomas Brown, 


Temperance. —Lewis Cornaro, a noble Venetian, having in his youth 
greatly injured his naturally weakly constitution by intemperance, te- 
solved, when nearly 40 vears of age, te cure himself of the various dis- 
eases with which he was beset (among them the cholic, gout and a con- 
tinal slow fever) by temperance alone. In one year he was freed from 
allhis complaints To keep himself in health, it was his practice never 
to cloy his stomach, but constantly to rise from table with a disposition to eat 
and drink still more. The consequence of this course of life was, that 
neither melaucholy nor any other ment! affection injured his health ; 
and even external accidents were soon cured. He was constantly cheer- 
fal and even gay, having written a Comedy when in his 83d vear, at 
which time, he says, he thought he was of a sonnder memory and an- 
derstanding, and heartier than he was when ten years younger, for he 
could mount his horse withont aid, and ascend a hill with perfect ease. 
One of the recreations of his old age was that of singing and plaving 
with his grand-children, eleven of whom lived with him. And so he went 
onto the last, dyingin his easy chair, without a groan or a struggic, 
when he had passed his 1@0th year. 


Biography.—There is a Biographical Dictionary, in one volume, in 
cirenlation, compiled by John Watkins, D.D. An abridged work of 
this sort is donhtless a uceful publication, if dowe with care and im- 
partiality; bat Dr. Watkins has certainly proved himself a very anfit 
person forthe task. He has endeavaured to misrepresent the motives, 
depreciate the talents, and blacken the characters of many eminent 
individuals; so that young people, who consult the book, are likely to 
be often sadly mislead,—For instance: quoting froma party writer, 
the Dr. says, thatthe celebrated John Hampden “ had a head to con- 
ceive, a tongne to nersnade, anda heart to exeente any mischief.”—The 
opinions of David Hume, he ventures to deseribe as “ fallacious and 
frivolous.”-—Voltaire he affirms, “was cynical in his manners and in- 
snfferably vain and avaricious.” —Condorcet, according to this compiler, 
had “ neither feelings of humanity nor respect for religion,” thoagh he 
just before said, that the Philosopher was against bringing Lonis XVI. 
totrial: —and Brissot, who also, he admits, wanted to save the life of 
the King, is described as having cansed by his writings “ most of the 
sanguinary proceedings” that disgraced the French Revolutions !—Nor 
is this all: the Frenchman, it seems, wrote books on the Criminal Laws 
and on Trath, which “‘ were marked by flippancy and dogmatism,” and 
what seems monstrons in Dr, Watkins’s eyes, ‘conveyed a censure on 
the Government !""—What, he says, gives Bradshaw aplace in history, 
ig “‘ neither hisJalents nor his virtne’’—(John Milton says otherwise) — 
“ but bis having the assurance to sit in ‘jndgment on his Sovereign.” — 
Pynn, hecalls ‘a furions demagogne.”—The Dr.’s gall, however, does 
not overflow on all: it seems to rest chiefly npon patriots, philosophers, 
dissenters, and republicans: for “legitimate authorities” and ‘‘ esta- 
blished opinions,” he can make great allowances. He notices the Im- 
perial “hero” Suwarreff with areat complacency, omitting all mention 
of his atrocious and wanton batcheries in Poland; of the infamous parti- 
tion of which country, too, he speaks with a right royal composure, 
Yet, when he mentions the repnblican Generar Hoche, he takes care te 
charge him with “ernelty” to defeated Royalists at Quiberon ;—which 
is notoriously fiise :—Hoche, it is well known, was not cruel: he was 
a gallant soldier, in the best sense of the word.—The ‘‘ fanlts,” as the 
Dr. softly terms them, of Charles the First,—(and we should not object 
to the term, were he equally indulgent to much better men) he attributes 
“€ more to cireumstances, bad advisers, and the virnlent usage that he 
met with, than to any wrong intentions of his own 2’—so that ta levy 
taxes by arbitrary authority, to govern for years without a Parliament, 
to rule, in short, like an Eastern Despot, are not marks ofa wrong ir- 
tention, in the opinion of this Anti-British Compiler!—Why, Sir R. 
Philips, who was the original publisher of the work, selected such a 
person for such a labour, he best can say: it certainly seems very singue 
lar iu aman of bis professed sentiments. 
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(From the Morning Chronicle, December 6, 1822. 


We hope the forthcoming number of THe Eninpurcu Review 
will soon make its appearance in the Metropolis. There isan admira- 
ble article in it on the snbject of Partitions, which wonld do much good 
atthe present moment, when the Partitioners, thinking they have 
chained down public opinion, are about to play their old tricks. In this 
article the history of the foal transactions in Poland, derived from 
sources new or little known to the British public, is given in a clear and 
masterly manner, We can merely give at present a few brief extracts 
from it — 


On the death of Angustns ITI. says the Reviewer, it pleased the 
Empress Catherine II. to appoint Stanislaus Poniatowski, one of her 
discarded lovers, to the vacant throne; a man who possessed many of 
the qualities and accomplishments which are attractive in private life ; 
but who, when he was exposed to the tests of elevated station and public 
danger, proved to be utterly void of all dignity and energy. Several cir- 
cumstances in the state of Europe enable Catherine to bestow the crown 
ou Poniatowski, withont resistance from foreign powers. France was 
unwilling to expose herself se soon to the hazards of a new war. She 
was restrained by her recent alliance with Austria; and the unexpected 
death of the Elector of Saxony, deprived the Courts of Versailles and 
Vieuna of the competitor, whom they could support with most hopes of 
success against the influence of the Czarina. Frederick the II, aban- 
doned, or (as he himself with reason thought) betrayed by England*, 
found himself at the general peaee, without an ally, exposed to the 
deserved resentment of Austria, and no longer with any hope of aid 
from France, which had become the friends of his matural enemy. In 
this situation, he thonght it necessary to court the friendship of 
Catherine; and in the beginning of the sear 1817, concluded a defen- 
sive alliance with her, of which the stipalations with respect ta 
Poland were, that they were to oppose every attempt either to make 
that Crown hereditary, or to strengthen the Royal powers; that they 
were to uniteis secaring the election of Stanislaus Poniatowski ; and 
that they were to protect the Dissidents of the Greek and Protestant 
Communions, who, since the year 1717, had been deprived of that equal 
admissibility to public office which was bestowed on them by the libera- 
lity of the ancient laws. The former part of these stipulations was in- 
tended to perpetuate the confusions of Poland, and to ensure her depen- 
dence on her neighbours, the latter, afforded a specious pretext for con- 
staut interference, and secured the snpport of a party whom the injus~ 
tice of their own Government threw inte the arms of Foreign Powers. 
Catherine, in a declaration delivered at Warsaw, asserted ‘that she 
did nothing but in virtue of the right of wicinage acknowledged by ali 
nations,” and on another occasion she ohserved ‘ that justice and hu- 
manity were the sole rules of her conduct; and that ‘* HER VIRTUES ALONE 
HAD PLACED HER ONTHB THRONE.” It is proper to add, that all the 
powerful neighbours of Poland then made declarations, which, when 
considered in contrast with their subsequent conduct, are sufficient to 
teach mankind how farthey may trnst to the sincerity, faith and hononr 
of absolute Monarchs. On the 24th January, 1764, Frederick declared 
**that he shonld constantly labour to defend the States of the Republic 
in their inTeGrity.” On the 16th March in the same year, Maria 
Theresa, a Sovereign celebrated for piety and justice, assured the Polish 
Government “* of her resolution to maintain the Republic in all her 
rights, prerogatives and possessions.” On the 23d of May even Cathe- 
rwe herself, when Poland, for the first time, acknowledged her tittle of 
Empress of Ali the Russias, granted to the Republic ‘a sOLEMN GOA- 
RANTEE OF ALL HER POSSESSIONS.” Though the Poles were abandoned 
by their, Allies, and distracted by divisions, they madea gallant stand 
against the appointment of a discarded lover of a foreign Princess to be 
their King, One party, at the head of which was the illustrious honse 
of Czartorinki, by supporting the influence of Russia, and the election 
of Stanislaus, hoped to obtain the power of reforming the Constitution 
—of abolishing the Veto, and giving due strength to the Crown. The 
other, more generous, though less enlightened, spurned at foreign inter- 
fereuce, and made the most vigorous efforts to support independence: 
but were unhappily averse to reforms of the Constitution, wedded to 
ancient abuses, and resolutely determined to exclude their fellowsciti- 
zens of different religions from eqnal privileges. The leaders of the 
latter party were the Gen. Branichi, a veteran of Roman dignity and 
intrepidity, and Prince Radizvil, a youth of almost regal revenne and 
dignity, who, by a singular combination of valonr and generosity, with 
violence and wildness, exhibited a striking picture of a Sannatian Gran, 
dee. The events which passed in the interregnum, as they are related 
by Rabhiere, form one of the most interesting parts of modern history. 


—_—— 








* Mem. de 176341775, Introduction. Frederick charges the new 
Administration of Geo, III. not only with breach of treaty, in making 
peace without him, but with secretly offering to regain Silesia for Maria 
Theresa, and with labouring to embroil Peter III, with Prassia, 
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tered absolute monarchy. In the contest among many masters of slaves 
they check of excite each other, genius and valour are cailed forth, and 
many qualities are formed which approach to great virtues, Bat where 
there is only a master of slaves, he is neither animated by competitors 
nor controlled by opponents, while every other manis debased by sub- 
mission. The most turbulent aristocracy, with allits disorders and 
insecurity, must contain a certain number of men who respect themselves, 
aud who have some scope for the free exercise of genius and virtue. 


The following masterly and instructive account is given of the ori- 
gin of the first scheme of partition :— 


Frederick had proposed a plan for the pacification of Poland on 
condition of reasonable terms being made with the Confederates ; and 
of the Dissidents being induced to moderate their demands, Austria 
had assented tothis plan and was willing that Rassia should make an 
hononrable peace, but insisted onthe restitution of Moldavia and Wal. 
lachia ; and declared thatif her meditation were slighted, she must at’ 
length vield tothe instance of France and take an active part with Poland 
and Turkey. These declarations Frederick communicated to the Court 
of Petersburgh. And they alone seem sufficient to demonstrate that no 
plan of partition was theu contemplated by that monarch. To these 
communications Catherine answered in a confidential letter to the King 
by a plan of peace, in which she insisted on the independence of the Cri- 
mea, the acquisition of a Greek Island, and of apretended independence 
for Moldavia and Wallachia, which should make her the mistress of those 
provinces. She speaks of Austria with great distrust and alienation ; 
but on the other haud, intimates her readiness to enter into a closer inti- 
macy with that Court, “ if it were possible to disengage her from her 
present absurd system, and to make herenterinto our views, by which 
means Germany would be restored to its natural state; and the Honse 
of Austria would be diverted by other prospects from those views on 
your Majesty’s possessions, which her present connectious keep np.” — 
This correspondence continned in January and February, 1771; Free 
derick objecting in very friendly language to the Russian demind, and 
Catherine adhering to thm. InJanuary, Panin notified to the Court 
of Vienna his mistress’s acceptance of the good offices of Austria to- 
wards the pacification, though she declines a formal mediation. This 
dispatch is chiefly remarkabl> for a declaration—** that the Empresshad 
adopted as an invariable maxim, never to desire an aygrandizement of her 
Siates.”” When the Empress commanicated her plan of peace to Kaunitz, 
in May, that Minister declared that his Court conld not propose condi- 
tions ef peace, which must be attended with ruin to the Porte, and with 
great danger to the Austrian Monarchy. 


Is the summer of the year 1770, Maria Theresa had caused her troops 
to take possession of the County of Ziops, a district anciently anvertain- 
ing to Hangary; bat which had been enjoved byPoland for about 360 years, 
under a mortgage made by Sigismond, King of Hungary, on the strange 
condition that if it was not redeemed by a fixed time, it could only be so 
by payment of as many times the original sum as there had years elapsed 
sinee the appointed term. So unceremonious an adjndication to herself 
of this territory, in defiance of such an ancient possession, naturally pros 
duced a remonstrance even from the timid Stanislaus, which, however, 
she ceolly overrnled. In the critical atate of Poiand it was impossible 
that such a measure shonld not excite observation, An occasion soon 
occurred when it seems to have contributed to produce the most impor- 
tant effects. Frederick, embarrassed and alarmed by the difficulties of 
the pacification, resolved to send his brother Henry to Petersburgh, 
with no other inatructions than toemploy all his talents and address in 
bringing Catherine to such a temper as mightpreserve Prossia from a 
new war. Henry arrived in ihat capital on the 9th December, 1770; 
and it seems now to be certain that the first open proposal of a dismem.- 
berment of Poland arose in his conversations with the Empress, and 
appeared to be suggested by the difficulty of making peace on such 
terms as would be adquate to the successes of Russia, without endanger. 
ing the safety of her neighbeurs. It is very difficult to know who first 
spoke ontin a conversation abent such a matter between two persons 
of great adroitness, and who were, doubtless, both equally anxions to 
throw the blame on each other. Scrupunlons as both were, they were 
not so utterly shameless that each party would not use the utmost ad- 
dress to bring the dishonest plan outof the monthof the other. Looks 
and smiles, and movements and hints, and questions and pleasan- 
tries, and broken sentences, are very intelligible preparations for a 
positive declaration; and the person who first used the most striking 
and best remembered phrase, might, without any superior wiched- 
ness, incur the infamy of the first open proposition of this act of uopre- 
cedented villainy. The best accounts agree, that in speaking of the 
entrance of the Austrian troops into Poland, and of a report that they 
had occupied the fortress of Czentokow, Catherine smiling, and casting 
down her eyes, said to Henry, “it seems that iv Poland yon have only 
to stoop and take”—that Heury seized om the expression—and (hat. 
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Catherine then, resoming an air of indifference, tarned the conversation 
to other subjects. ‘‘ The Empress,” says Frederick, “indignant that 
any other troops than her own should give law to Poland, said to Prince 
Henry, that ifthe Court of Vienna wished to dismember Poland, the 
other neighbours had a right to do as much.’” Henry said that there were 
no other means of preventing a general war—“' Pour prevenir ce mal- 
heur, il n'y a qu'un moyen de mettre trois tétes dans un bonnet —et cela ne 
peut pas se faire qu'aux depens d'un quart.”* 


. ° ° ° é ° , ‘ ° ° e ° 

Catherine said to the Prince, “ ¥ will frighten Tarkey and flatter 
England. It is yonr businessto gain Austria, that she may Inll France 
to sleep ;"’ and she became atlength soeager, that when they were cen- 
versing on the subject, she dipther finger into the ink, and drew with it 
the lines of partition on a map of Poland which lay before them. ... . 
. - Onhis(Prince Henry’s) returnto Berlin, he disclosed the ontline to 
the King, who received it at first with displeasure, and even with indig- 
nation, as either an extravagant chimera, or asnare held ont to him 
by his artfal and dangerous ally. His anger lasted twenty-four hours, 
It is natural to be desirous of believing that aray of conscience shot 
across 80 great a mind, and that he at least spent one honest day; or if 
he was too deeply tainted by habitual Kingcraft for sentiments worthy 
of his native saperiority,it may be at any rate sapposed that he shrank 
for a moment from disgrace, and that he felt a transient but bitter fore- 
taste of the last in execration of mankind, Of whatever nature his feel- 
ings of resentment or repngnance were, itis but too certain that they 
were short lived. Onthe next day, he embraced his, biother, as inspired 
by some god, and declared that he was a second time the Saviour of the 
Monarchy. 

We must reserve farther extracts for a future day. 





Country Life in Gnglanv. 


A LETTER FROM MONS. LE VICOMTE DE I.——TO MONS. C. 
DE V——, IN PARIS. FROM THE FRENCH MS. 





Tt has been often remarked by travellers, that nothing is known of 
the Envgiish till they are seen in their true element, (as their James Tf. 
used to callit,) in the country —in those mansions, parks, gardens, per- 
sonages, and cottages, which gem the beantiful sarface of theirisie, and 
apnounce at once the independence, and the affluence, and the taate of 
its inbabitants. You may imagine, therefore, that I joyfully availed 
myself of an opportunity which offered of observing their country life 
by accepting an invitation from Sir C—~— —— B ————~ (whom von 
remember at Paris) to pass a week at his seat in the county of E . 
about seven leagues from London. The family is among the most 
respectable and aucient of the English gentry;—a clasa of ad- 
mirable worth and most important influence in the country. We 
have nothing corresponding to them exactly: well would it be for 
France if we had. They are the connecting link between the high 
aristocracy and the mere commoner—their root de ply embedded 
in the healthy soil of the peeple—their branch:s shading and orna- 
menting proudly the higher institntions of the country, and often 
affording protection and appui to the throne itself, They are not poor 
and proud barons and marquises, with barren titles, pensions from the 
civil list, and privileges enjoyed at the expense of trade and of husban- 
dry ; but independent gentlemen, unpaid and active magistrates, diligent 
members of parliament, zealous promoters of county and local interests, 
bonters without oppression, friends of the poor, patrons of the church. 
The ancestors of my friend Sir C B. have revresented their county in 
Parliament twenty-five times within two hundred years; and the pre- 
sent head of the family only lately retired, from a desire of renose, and 
because he left his seat to a firm friend of bis own principles. The 
family mansion stands at one end of a noble park, fall of fine timber, 
planted by his great ¢randfather. The park is contiguous to the old and 
venerable forests of E and H , whose oaks are as anci- 
ent as the Conqueror, and of which my friend Sir C. is one of the Ver- 
derors, or keevers. The forests of England were, like those of France, 
originally places of regal pastime, set apart by royal Nimrods many 
centuries ago, with tyrannical disregard of the property and rights of 
the tenants of the soil. But as the free spirit of the boasted English 
Common Law has prevailed over the arbitrary customs of the Forest 
Codes—as porperty has become more valuable, and secured by laws 
better ascertained—as wolves aud bears have been extirpated, and 
even stags and foxes are less in vogne than formerly, the royal antho- 
rrity over the forests has become little more than nominal; the real gnar- 
dianship of them has fallen into the hands of the neighbouring Seigneurs 
and Squires, who, either by permission of the Crown or by continved 
encroachments on its prerogatives, have acquired the whole benefit 
and property ia the few rights of forest which are still exsisting. In the 
forest of E the Verderors (keepers of the vert—greensward 
are even elected by the freeholders of the districts, in the same manner 
as Justices of the peace formerly were, and as Members of Parliament 
now are, or Ought to be, according to —— and Tu fact, the op. 
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pressive pageantry of the Royal Hunt has long been disused in Eng. 
land—George III. used to follow his stag-honnds like a plain coup. 
try-squire—and the Ring of England could not shew his maguificent 
brother of W————-g, when in this country, a single spot where he 
could trample on his peasant’s harvest, and drive boars over his. vine. 
yards, in the true style of the German potentate. Their chief parpose 
being thus at an end, the forests have decreased in extent and grandeur 
much more rapidly than ours in France; where, to say nothing of other 
causes, the Grand Veneur and master of the royal buat still hold a splen- 
did rank amoug the ancient ornaments of the monarchy. If you were 
not sncha fervent admirer of the vieille cour and all its systems, you 
might agree with me that a free Engtish forest is all the pleasanter and 
the more lovely from the absence of all associations of barbarous slavery 
and oppressive forocity in its green glades and lovely wildernesses. 
Oppression has, in fact, ao more place in these sylvan retirements than 
in the umbrageous wilds of wooded America, where man walks abroad 
in all that anfettered energy of spirit to which your friend, M. de 
C——, might reconcile even you by his eloquence; But enough of poli. 
tics, whether du droit, or du gauche, or du . 


I found on my arrival the family of the park, and the neighbouring 
gentlemen, busy iu discussing and preparing for a sort of (éte champé- 
tre under their venerable forest oaks. The young ladies and young men 
were ina bustle, inviting friends, ordering masic, planning arrangements, 
appointing a patroness or queen of the day, and joyfully anticipating 
this rendezvous of rural festivity. The idea pleased me much: it was 
national and appronriate, aod the execation was in every way worthy 
of it, The custom L learnt, was annual, having been established only 
afew years. The zeal and energy and good humour with which every 
one took a part in the preparatory Operations, were highly amns- 
ing. One lady made flowers and. bonquets—another ljearnt bunting. 
airs to play on the guitar-——-grave members of parliament and clergy 
men were riding abont ordering a band, selecting a spot for the 
féte, writing to London for a celebrated French-horn player, arrang- 
ing programme of the proceedings, aud settling the contributions of 
viands, frnits, wines, &c. which each family shonld contribute. At 
about one o'clock on the day appointed, the family coaches of the 
neighboaing squires, filied with iangbing and happy young girls, and 
prudent mothers, and chaperones, might be seep moving towards the 
happy spot—a lovely and shady. glade at the foot of a boid bill in the 
thick of the forest. This hill commanded a prospect of unrivalled 
beanty, down the course of the broadand glittering Thames, and over 
the green and distant hills of Surrey and Kent. We bave no such pros. 
pect in France ; none so varied, so green, so caltivated, and so refresh. 
ing. This forestis equally anlike any of ours, Fontainbleau is more 
imposing, more magnificent, and more triste. St. Germain is dajneas 
and monotony itself to this varied and riant greenwood, where the deer 
trip merrily through the thickets, distarbed by no royal piqueurs where the 
paths wind beautifally io artless labyrinths, and every variety of bower 
and thicket invites the wanderer with its natural and luxeriant fresh. 
ness. The trees, however, are not to be compared to the state grandenr 
of our oaks and beeches of Fontainbiean; and the vives of the Jara are 
wanting. The party met onthe brow of the bil; and after enjoying 
the prospect, the gentlemen handed the ladies down the green slope to 
the valley below, with that arrangement and decorum which accompa. 
ny even pleasures in England. Proceeding down the thicket, a vast 
long table appeared through the trees, tastefully spread with cold viands 
of great delicacy and variety, fruits, flowers, wine, plate, china, giltrer- 
ing like a feastina pantomime, with all the abundanee of Ceres’ and 
Pomona’s gifts, A few dames and cavaliers who had arrived early, were 
already scattered about in gay summer dresses under the trees. A tent 
was pitched tothe left for the kitchen; a kettle was boiling on two 
sticks 2 l’Fgyptienne, the smoke curling up among the green boughs, 
The chariots and coaches were drawn np at a little distance. A piano 
forte stood near the tabie, and Signor P—— with his Frenchhorn biew 
welcome as the party arrived, The lady patrovess—la Presidenie—a 
a young and pretty wife of one of the neighbouring gentlemen, took her 
seat; her spouse headed the table, The King was drank with three times, 
three, and acclamations of English loyalty made the greenwood ring. The 
whole scene was a picture for Hebbima, Mieris, or oar Le Sueur—except 
that the last wonid have found no aqnilinenosed monarch to simper amor. 
ously to the rural goddesses, The g-y and various. coloured dresses, the 
graceful fignres and smiling faces, the giittering table, the groups of 
rural spectators, the liveried servants, the smoking fire, the tent, and 
the leafy canopy waving its embowering shades over ail, gave the whole 
the air of a fairy dream. It was Shakspeare’s Midsnmmer Night's 
Dream realized, without his galimuatias and monsters —Titania without her 
ass -Oberonaadhis queen in high good-hamour, and revelling with a fal) 
court in light and innocent festivity. The dinner or collation was ex. 
celleat—by no means, thongh rustic, like the feast of Bancis — 

Le linge orné de flears fut couvert pour tons méts 

Dan peu de lait, de fruits, et des dens de Céres. 
About forty persons sat down The wines were admirable; and the 
fruits almost equal to those of the Boulevards. Except the circumstanee 
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of the viands being cold, no ingredient of an excellent English dinner 
was wanting. Indeed the only fault pethaps was, that there was too 
much of recherche and preparation, which gave some idea of ceremony, 
batioa England dinner, you know, is never an affair of chance. Not that 
the English are greater gourmands than we are: the contrary, I believe, 
is the fact; but it is a part of the domestic saciability and anion of their 
babits to make every meal a rendezvons for the scattered members of the 
family—and this gives a certain air of ceremony and preparation to all 
meals. Breakfast, I find, is also an affair of formin a large conntry- 
house of the genuine English stamp. Ronnd the hissing urn assemble 
all the fresh and gay morning faces of the household ; the pleasures of 
the preceding evening, or the plans of the present day, are discussed and 
arranged over smoking vases ot tea and delicate parrellelograms of 
toast. Insome modern great houses it is indeed the fashion for Milord 
to drink liis coffee in his library, and Malidi sips chocolate in her bon. 
doir; while the young ladies loll over a novel with their green tea by 
their bed-sides. 
* Belinda still her downy pillow prest, 
Her guardian sylph prolong’d the balmy rest,” 

Visitors in the house are thus left to themselves till roon or dinner-time. 
You walk in the morning into 2 dreary deserted breakfast-room —the 
old hounds, and parlour-dogs being the onlyinmates of the family who 
are stirring to give yon awelcome. One visitor rings the bell for break- 
fast at one hour, another at another. Thisis adovted a good deal from 
us French. It is more convenient for those who have business or studies 
to attend to, and it suits well that morbid class of persons who like their 
own solitary thougits, and also professed wits, who, being expected 
to play a brilliant part at the dinner-table, like to refresh their spirits, 
and gather up their bon mets and anecdotes for the exhibition of the com- 
ing evening. But itis less comfortable, jess suciable, less hospitable 
than the gennine old English breakfast; andthongh, as you know, I 2m 
Parisien de fond en comble, 1 yet like the English best when they are 
most national and least French. Mais voila un episod ? 


Dinner being concluded, some of the ladies joined with Signor P.’s 
hern in making a pleasing concert, while a few country-dances were ex- 
ecuted with all the lightness and grace of the *‘ moon-light elves” and 

ays who may be supposed to revel in these green shades. As the evening 
came on, an ivvitation was given by Lady B, to adjourn to the Park, 
This was readily accepted by the majority of the party. Coaches, cha- 
riots, and tilburies were instantly filled with fair forms and gallant 
cavaliers, and the cavalcade moved to the Park. The carpet in the 
grand salon was presently removed, the tables, conches, and Ottomans 
displaced, and quadrilles commenced with all the energy which English 
damsels, you know, display in all their movements, Both yonng men 
and maidens are now, you know, accomplished dancers quite @ la Pari- 
sienne—thanks to some of our artistes who came over in the train of King 
Qaadrille. It is surprising how well the undulations of our elegant 
dance suit the stately forms of these fine Anglaises: elles sont les vraies 
Dianes de la danse. They dance with sentiment and pvoetry—not like 
Jfigurantes du Grand Opera. They have not the natural lightness and ex- 
quisite coquetry of our demoisellers—but they have a capacity which 
sizes every thing, and lays hold of the spirit of every accomplishment : 
they learn to dance, as they learn to ride, to play, tosing, to speak 
Italian—by rule and principle,—and they are mistresses of the dance as 
they are of languages, au fond, and with acompleteness and finish which 
js unequalled. In short, they mix up this mechanical accomplishment 
with the sentiment and intellect which pervade their characters. Be- 
sides, Englishwomen and Englishmen, tebe happy and agreeable in 
society, must have un but —they must have quelque chose a faire - they 
are awkward fainéans, and cannot talk eloquently about nothing. A 
quadrille, a waltz, a book, a game atcards, are necessary to exclude 
ennui. Leave them eutirely to their own resonrces, and nine societies 
out of ten wonld (e: onght to) acknowledge they were dreadfully ennuié 
—-bored (as their phrase is). Ihardly know a coterie of English with 
whom one could enjoy those delightful promenades of indolence and 
mirth which we used to enjoy with Madame la Comtesge de C . 
Mons. de A n, Madame de L——, and the Marqnis de V——e, in 
the Bosquets of St, Clond and Trianon—when we drove down in caléches 
orrode on horseback, the carriage stocked with a few peaches and 
gateux—nothing to do—vothing new to see—every flower and avenne 
known by beart to us all; no books, no wits, no lions, and, what is 
more singular, no liaisons; but our nnadorned seives in high spirits, 
with aquick and keen enjoyment of conversation; fine eyes fall of 
pleasure, withougs either seutiment of trinmph—enjouement withont aim ; 
and gaiety without effort. Bat the English require getting up to be 
happy; they must be stimulated by something which rouses some 
feeling or some talent: they aré such people of mind and of sen- 
timent, that they know no enjoyment aniess interested by something: 
they known nothing of the spontaneous sparkling pleasure of spirits 
which bound only because nothing depresses them; they must have a 
reason to be goy; - we requite a reason tobesad En un mot, ils savent 
joutr, mais ils ne savent pass'umuser. ‘* Mais plus de metaphysique,” you 
exclaim. We kept ap waiizes and qnadriiles with great spirit and 
determination ll neat midnight, wheu the party seperated, and the car- 
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riages soon drove away. I went tomy room, and enjoyed a lovely moon 
streaming over the basin in the park, and pouring its masses of pale 
light through the shades of the shrabbery. You see I am turned quite a 
Celadon among these nymphs. You will tell me, “‘ Never again say the 
English aie wot gay, after such a day as youdescribe.” ‘No; they 
are happy—never gay ;” lequel des deux vaut mieux, c'est a vous a décider. 
I am delighted with this rural life ; 


Flore, Echo, les Zephyrs et leurs molles haleines, 

Le verd tapis des prés, et l’argent des fontaines— 
not the less agreeable, by the way, for being a sept liewes de la capitale, 
I will write again when Ihave avy thing to describe, and nothing to do, 


Lord Whitworth and Bonaparte. 


To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 


IT am convinced that your candonr and love of truth will induce 
you to give place to the contradiction of an accidental false statement 
in your Paper of last Tuesday. In speaking of the disappointment of 
a certain Noble Earl at not receiving the expected honour of the late 
vacant Blne Ribbon, your paragraph goes on to state that the Noble 
Eari alluded to, when Ambassador at Paris, and during a conference 
with Napoleon, actually laid his hand on his sword to repel a pretended 
affront offered to him by the menacing attitude and violent conduct of 
the First Consul. Now, althongh vanity and presumption may have 
set such an improbable story afloat, yet it is no where believed on the 
Continent; and, moreover, the other Ambassadors and accredited A. 
gents who were present atthe Levee, were so perfectly convinced of 
the falsehood of the story, that they read the English accounts with 
astonishment, There are numerons eye-witnesses of what then passed 
now living on the Contivent, who are ready to give the jie tothe state- 
ment. I am not an admirer by any means of the whole of Bonapart’s 
career; I admit the danger of such a great concentration of power 
That which principally recommends his dynasty is his being-the Choice 
of the People. Be all this as it may, it is but just to give every one his 
due, and I feel a pleasnre in being able, on the authority of persons 
who know the trath, of vindicating him either from ever nsipg any un. 
dune violence to the British Ambassador, or of ever submitting to the 
least repulse from him. The whole story is a paltry fabrication, 


Make any use of this, and give it publicity it any words yon p} 
The fact may be depended on, is ae 


Nov. 27, 1822. 








VIATOR EUROP£Us, 
Coronation of Napoleon. 





Te the Editor of the Morning Chronicle, 


By mere accident I have taken up your paper of to-day, which 
it appears is that which the worthy host ef this excellent inn Selects as 
the means or channel of conveying public information to his guests, 


I was never better pleased than in reading your weil written acticle 
npon the great Picture of the Emperor Napoleon's Coronation, painted 
by the celebrated David, the more so because I had imagined it had been 
lost for ever. I mow take the liberty of asking youif you know what has 
become of the companion to this grand painting, I mean one of the same 
large dimensions, and painted by the same distinguishing artist, pourtay. 
ing the Emperor in the same magnificent stile, presenting the Eagles to 


‘the different corps ot the French army (at the first adoption of this in. 


signia)? 

They were both pictures that really belonged to History, inasmuch. 
as that which you have so ably noticed to day exbibits portraits ofthe 
leading civil characters of the empire ; so did that which I have menti. 
ened contain portraits of the millitary and distinguished wasriors, In. 
deed to the best of my recollection M. David told me that such was the 
intention of the Emperor, and the original design was to hand dewn to 
posterity authenticated portraits of exalted civil and millitary charace 
ters. 

Their pictures I know very well, their immortal authors shewed 
them to me in the Church de So: bonne in 1814, where they were painted, 
Monsieur David having no room in his house large evongh to contain 
them. Whatacompliment to this country (after all its: abridgments : 
comparatively the true land of feedom), that after being chased from 
Paris to Brussels, and from thence excluded also, Londonis the only 
polished city in Europe where they can be exhibited. Nor can I fail to 
remark upon the dignity of mind thathas marked is preseut Majesty, 
who, above the little feelings and petty envy that have banisbed David 
from France, and shewing his love for the fine arts to be superior to 
narrow prejudices, has adopted two of David’s designs for or-mola 
clocks to adorn Carlton Palace ; for the last time I was there, I ob- 
served his Majesty had introduced David’s Combat between a Roman 
and Sabine warrior, and the Oath of the Sons of the Horatii, two of 
David’s best works. 

I remain, Sir, &c. 
White Hart Tavern, Rumford, Dec, 2, 1822, B, 
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FOURTH NUMBER OF MOORE'S NATIONAL MELODIES. 





The above Nomber of this interesting Work will be pnblished, we 
believe, in the course of the ensuing week. In the meantime, having 
been favoured with a sight of the proof sheets, we cannot deny ourselves 
the pleasure of presenting the public with one or two of the songs, al- 
thongh conscious that they are rovbed of half their beauty by being thus 
divorced from the music, which Mr. Moore, as in every other case, bas so 
happily ‘* married to immortal verse.” The Airs contained in the Fourth 
Number are—two Venetian, two Neapolitan, one Swedish, one Sicilian, 
one Savoyard, one German, one French, one Italian, one Highland, and 
one Mahratta, The following playful song is the first in the volume: — 


NETS AND CAGES. 


Come listen to my story, while 
Your needile’s task you ply— 
At what I sing some maids will smile, 
While some, perhaps, may sigh. 
Tho’ Love's the theme, and Wisdom blames 
Such florid songs as ours, 
Vet Truth, sometimes, like Eastern dames, 
Can speak her thonghts by flowers. 
Then listen, Maids, come listen while 
Your needle’s task you ply, 
At what I sing, there’s some may smile, 
While some perhaps will sigh. 
Young Croe bent on catching Loves, 
Such nets had learn'd: to frame, 
That none in allour vales and groves, 
P’er canglit so much small game, 
While gentle Sug, less giv’n to ream, 
When Croe’s nets were taking 
These flights of birds, sat still at home 
One small, neat Love cage making. 
Come listen, Maids, &c. 
Much Cros langh’d at Susan’s task, 
Bat mark how things went on, 
These light caught Loves—ere yon could ask. 
Their name and age —were gone, 
So weak poor CLox's nets were wove, 
That tho’ she charm’d intn them 
New game each hour, the youngest Love 
Was able to break through them, 
Come listen, Maids, &c. 


Meanwhile, young Sue, whose cage wrought 
Of bars, too strong to sever — 
One Love, with golden pinions canght, 
And caged him there for ever ; 
Instructing thereby all coquets, 
Whate’er their looks or ages, 
That tho’ ’tis pleasant weaving nets, 
’Tis wiser to make cages.— 
Thus, Maidens, thus, do I beguile 
The task your fingers ply ; 
May all who hear, like Susan smile j— 
Ab ! not like Cog sigh! 





The following words are adapted to a desponding Neapolitan Air :— 


WHERE SHALL WE BURY OUR SHAME? 


Where shall we bury our Shame 2 
Where—in what desolate place, 
Hide the last wreck of a name, 
Broken and stain’d by disgrace ! 
Death may deserve the chain, 
Oppression will cease when we're gone ; 
But the dishonour, the stain, 
Die as we may, will live ont 
Was it for this we sent out 
Liberty’s cry from our shore ? 
Was it for this that her shout 
Thrill’d to the world’s very core? 
Thas to live cowards and slaves— 
Oh! ye free hearts that lie dead, 
Do you not e’en in your graves 
Shudder as o’er you we tread ? 


We are almost prompted to believe that the subjoined Elegiae 
Verses, written toa Highland air, are atribute te the memery of that 
bonour ¢o his country—Buans. 
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HERE SLEEPS THE BARD. 


Here sleeps the Bard who knew so well 

Allthe sweet windings of Apotto’s-shell ; 
Whether its music roiled like torrents near, 

Or died like distant streamlets on the ear. 

Sleep —sleep —alike naheeded now, 

The storm and zephyr sweep thy lifeless brow— 
That storm, whose rush is like thy martial lay, 
That breeze, which, like thy love-song, dies away. 





Sulia Vernon. 
(From Traditional Tales. by Allan Cunningham. ) 
kt is sweet to meet with the one we love 
When the night is nigh the hoarest ; , 
It is sweet to benctthe bow as she bids, 
On the proud dee> of the forest. 


One fair dame loves the cittern’s sound, 
When tlie words of love ave wihging; 
But my fair one’s masic’s the ontlaw’s horn, 

And his bowstring sharply singing. 


She waves her hand —her little white hand, — 
Tis a spell to each who sees her ; 

One glace of her eye, and I snatch my bow,, 
And let fly my shafts-to please her, 


T bring the lark from the morning cload, 
When its song is at the sweetest ; 

I stav the deer upon Chestsworth lea, 
When ite flight is at the fleetest. 


There’s magic in-the wave of her hand, 
And her dark eye rains those glances 
Which fill the best and the wisest hearts, 

With Love’s sweet influences. 


Her locks are brown,—bright berry brown, — 
O’er her temples white descending; 
And her neck is like the neck of the swan, 
As her way through heaven she’s wending- 
How I have won my way to her heart, 
Is past all men’s discervin’; 
For she is lofty and I am low, 
My lovely Jutta Vernon ! 


SIR HUDSON LOWE’S COMFORTERS 

«¢ Mat.—Bat what can they say of your beating? 

“ Capt. Bob.—A rade part, a tonch with soft wood, a kind of grozs 
battery used, lain ou strongly, borne most patiently, and that’s all. But 
wherefore do I wake their remembrance? IT was fascinated, by Jupiter ! 
fascinated, but I will be unwitched, and revenged by law. 

“* Mat.—Do you hear? Is’t not best to get a warrant, and have him 
arrested, and brought before Justice Clement? 

“ Capt. Bob.—It were not amiss ; would we had it!” 

Every Man in his Humour. 
Courier. 
Cease, cease to fret and fume and baw!, 
For this you know, 
The whip was very, very small, 
Sir H L—. 
Times. 
Think not to call Las Cases ont, 
(Revenge you've ample) 
As horsewhippings are now about 
*T were ill example.* 
New Times. 
Sir H——, think not of the blows, 
Disgrace or sneer, 
For he who honour high bestows 
Will make thee Peer. 
Times. 
When that the foe is off the field, 
Then, free from danger, 
We'll say your cndgeél you would wield, 
And bang the stranger.t 








® With its characteristic pri@ence the Times betbiuks itself Nostra 
res agitur, and possibly argues a fortiori, if Sir H. should fight, who 
could refuse? The example would in that view be most inconvenient 
when, to use the medical phrase, horsewhipp!ngs are gotng about. 

+ ‘* Las Cases was determined to get far enough out of the reach of 
Sir Hudson’s cadgel: as to a duel, he kauew that was outof the question, 
when he chose such a disgraceful mode of affronting bis adversary."— 
Times, 
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LORD COCHRANE. 








Charges against Lord Cochrane. 


We have already mentionel vur having received by the STANMORE, 
ust arrived from Siuch America, a statement of General San Mar- 
tin’s Charges against Lord Cochrane. with his Lordship’s Defence. These 
vnportant documents were translated from the Spanish at his Lord- 
ship's desire, for the purpose of being circulated bath in Europe and 
Asia, in order to vindicate his character in theeyes of his countrymen, 
in every quarter of the wlobe, We are grtified that the Caucutta 
Journat has been made the crann-l of communicating the particulars 
of the dispute betwen these distinguished indwwiduals to the Public of 
India, and hope it wil be found generally interesting, as elucidating the 
character and conduct of the men who wield the destinies of South 
Am fica. The whole being too long for one Paper, we give to-day only 
the part con aining the charges against Lord Cocarane, ani siall follow 
it up with his Lordship's Defence, which will uself occupy the greater 
partof one JOURNAL, The charges stem to be taken from a series 
of official papers on other subjects connected with the Government of 
South Ame: ica, 








Accusations against Lord Cochrane, Presented to the Supreme Govern- 
ment of Chili, by the Delagates of General San Martin. 


PERUVIAN LEGATION, SANTIAGO, MARCH 18, 1822. 


Io our two former communications: we laid before you the 
objects which moved his Excellency the Protector of Peru to 
send usin commission to this Government; and now it only 
remains for us to execate the must delicate part, to wit, to lay 
before you the conduct of the Vice Admiral of the Squadron of 
Chili, in regard to his Excellency the Generalia Chief and Pro- 
tector of Pera; and to claim that satisfaction due to his dignity 
and honor so greatly injured by Lord Cochrane; we have called 
tbis- the most delicate part of our commission, because, notwith- 
standiog that we shail endeavoar to adopt the most moderate lan- 
guage possible, it will not be easy for us to abstain from pronoun- 
cing some disagreeable truths, in order to place in a proper light 
the scandalous affair of Ancon. 


But before touching upon this incident, be pleased to allow 
us to recapitulate in the most succinct manner possible, the an- 
terior proceedings of Lord Cochrane, iu order that it may throw 
lustre en the lenity and constaat moderation of his Excellency 
the Protector, who bas-made immense sacrifices, to preseve har- 
mony and not to prejudice the general interest: and, also to lay 
before you the offences of every kind committed by the said Lord 
Cochrane in the course of the campaigu. 


It is not anknown to as, that the Agents of this individual, 
in Chili, have been but too active in disfiguring facts in a most 
gross manner, andin propagating rumours the most absurd for 
the purpose of jastifying his condact ; nor that these rumours have 
been admitted by the less intelligent part of the people. But, at the 
same time, we do the Government the justice to believe, that it 
has not given ear to them, and that it will not for one moment doubt 
of the veracity of that which we are going to lay before them, even 
if there were notin their hands, a copy presented by order of his 
Excellency the Protector, to his Excellency the director, by 
Colone! D. Jose Manoel Borgono, of the correspondence which 
took place between the Government of Peru ana Lord Coehrane ; 
which correspoadence, furnishes’ us with the data fer our re- 
clamation, 


We refrain from bringing into consideration the terrible 
evils to which the negligence of Lord Cochrane, exposed the suc- 
cess of the hberating expedition from the momeat of its making 
sailfrom Valparaiso, because we suppose, the circumstances re- 
lative thereto, are already before you; and we begin by manifest- 
ing that the conduct followed by the Vice Admiral of Chili, from 
the moment the Campaign was opened, indicated too well the 
motive of all his actions, and no doubt the knowing his character 
to the bottom, was the reason, why the Government of Chili, gave 
tohis Excellency the General and Commander in Chief, secret in- 
Siructions relative to the Commander of the Naval Forees. 
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Among the various articles which were taken by the Army 
at Pisco, after its disembarkation, the quantity of agua diente, 
distributed to the squadron, and especially to the O’MiGGINs, was 
sach, that Lord Cechrane assured his Excellency that the Vessels 
under his command were completely supplied with that article 
for fourteen months. Yet, nevertheless, he solicited a further 
supply within two menths. In the letterin which Lord Cochrane 
eommunicates the capture of the Ship of War E:meraLpa. he 
informs the General and Commander in Chief of the Liberating 
Expeditivn, that there have been found on Board the said vessel, 
rope and other stores for two years. And yet, in five monthd 
afterwards, he says, thatthe vessels and crews of the Squadron 
were unable to continue the blockade, the vessels for want of 
sails and rigging, and the men for want of clothes. It is scarce 
credible that Lord Cochrane could have been guilty so soon of 
a direct contradiction, and itcan only be explained by the fact 
that he sent the rope and stores taken io the Esmeratpa to 
Guayaquil to be there sold, of which conduct he bas given no ac- 
count to the Chief under whose orders he served, 


We will cite another example of the same kind to shew tbat 
the condact of Lord Cochrane has not been very pure: In a let- 
ter of the Lith of May, of the year before, he writes from the 
coasts of Intermedios, that he had obtained, without any charge 
to the Government of Chili, fromthe English Vessel Cocksurn 
at Africa, all the cables, rope, and canvass, which he wanted ia 
the Squadron. And io a letter of the 16th of August, vf the same 
year, accomnanying a list of the disbursements made in the ser- 
viee of the Governments of Pera and Chili, during the expediti- 
ons to the South under his orders, he charges an item of 5,293" 
dollars paid for cables aud rope, and also 12,675 for slops bought 
for the seamen, which sam it does not appear that the deducted 
from the pay of the seamen in the accounts which he sent to the 
Government of Peru a few days before the affair of Ancon, He 
also sends another list of the monies due to the Squadron of Chili 
employed in the Liberating Expedition, and he has the audacity 
to charge the sam of 4,000: dollars, as money due to Captain 
Wilkinson and the people of the San MARTIN, on account of the 
Government of Chili, for the vessel Victoria, payable out of the 
first proceeds of prizes: another sam of 32,400 dollars’ due as the 
half freight of the Valdivia destined to serve ia the said expedition, 
charging also the freight of the Brig Potritto, which he calculates 
at 12,432 dollars, and thatof the Ship AquiLa, whichhe makes 
amount to 27,168 ‘dollars, notwithstanding which charge he seizes 
by violence, and presumes to retain with injustice, nearly an 
equal sum which he found on board the Frigate Peart, and 
which had been placed there by Don Jaan Jase Saraatia. It must 
be observed, that the tonnage freight of the Transports was seven 
dollars, and not eight dollars,as LordCochrane is pleastd'to charge. 
He will certainly not deny that he realized all these sums, by his 
own authority alone, because by another account, he shews that he 
had got into his hands during the Expedition to the Intermedios 
115,526 dollars, and there does not appear any other expenditare 
of this sum thao the preceding items, 


By aletter of the 30th of Jane last, he states to his Excel- 
lency, that in the following month the engagements entered into 
with the seamen, woald be completed, when there would be dae 
a year, ora‘year and a half's pay, and that not paying them 
either in Chili or Pera would occasion mischiefs. Ina letter of 
the same date, he says, it would be well that there should be forth- 
coming to cover the engagements of the state of Chili, in addition 
to a year’s pay, which his Excellency the General in Chief condes- 
cended to offer them in case of taking Lima, the fellowing sams 
to*wit:— 


Pay including arrearsy.....5 eecces cece 


150,000 

Premium promised by his Excellency,,... 110,000 

Trem for the capture of Esmeratpa, .... 60,000 
Value of the Esmeratpa, according to 

the lowest estimate including, her cored 110,000 

and provisions, Seeaeeeteereeeeteeeeeeee a 


_— 


Total 4,20,000 
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Fle adds that he does not annex the arrears of prize money 
which the state owes to the seamen, which he says, it would be 
well the government of Peru should pay them, to do away the 
suspicion in the minds of the sexmen from seeing that the frarts 
of their labour and the privations they have suffered have only 
served to satiate the rapacity of individuals, or to administer te 
the wants of a needy Government. 
jojustice with which Lord Cochrane demands of the Government 
of Pero, the arrears of the people’s pay, which you in equity 
will confess is due by the Government of this state, as also the 
valce of the Frigate Esmeratpa belonging to Chili, whose flag is 
pow flying over her. 


We abstain from remarking onthe language in whieh the 
Vice Admiral of Chili expresses himself respecting his Govern- 
ment,“because itis sufficiently notorious not to escape your 
observation; but we cannot omit to point out, that after the 
saking of Ancon, he declared himself the defender of the inter- 
ests and of the condact of this Supreme Government, in order to 
palliate his own; yet has he not ceased to speak ill of that, and 
to throw discredit on the most excellent Senate, and varioas 
other Members of the Administration, treating them as an igno- 
saptset. A proof of this is to be foand ina Letter which he 
addressed te the Minister of Peru, dated 16th February 1821, in 
which he complains most bitterly that the Government of Chili 
allowed the ship MionTivomo to sail, and he even says, were it 
not for his desire to assist the General in Chief who upheld him 
against the basest intrigues, he would immediately quit the 
command, A further proof in his letter of the 4th of August, 
which he addressed to the Minister of Marine, stating that the 
seamen were very discontented, and that he feared a mutiny if 
they did not obtain their pay; especially as they had taken warn- 
ing from what had been done by the Government of Chili, which, 
Lord Cochrane said, was diszasted with him because he spoke 
the truth. Fioally, he says io his Letter of the 4th of Aagust, 
to the Protector, ** without any fear of the consequences, FE will 
speak the trath in return of your support, at a time when the 
basest plans and intrigues were formed to dismiss me from the 
service of Chili, witheot any other motive than because men of 
little talent and less judgement detest those who despise the 
mean acts of low cunning.” He adde, “the conduct of the se- 
pate and Tyantino is undeserving of any other description,” Pro- 
ceeding in his reflections, which are in truth abundantly intem- 
perate, to his Excellency the Protector, although the Protector 
had never shewno bimse!f inclined to fail in falflling the pro- 
mise made by the General, respecting the recompense due to 
the seamen,—Lord Cocirane says, “See into what a state 
the Senate has browght the beautifol and fertile Provinoe of 
Chili; can confidence be there restored; has not their neto- 
tious want of good faith deprived them, notwithstanding the 
value of their tich wines and theirpublic and confiscated lands, 
of the resources possessed even by the Svanich Government, and 
of the credit necessary to obtaia @ single dollar in foreign coun- 
tries or even in their own.” 


The injustice of (he dewaads of Lord Cochrane on the Go- 
vernmeat af Peruis mosiclearty set forthinthe reply addressed 
tohim on the 9th of August, by the Protector, tn which after 
discussing various poiuts of his Letter, he says, “It only re- 
mains to examine the o2ture and limits of my engagements res- 
pecting the Sqaadroa, to shew the grounds of my obligations. FE 
offered to the crews of the ships of Chili, 2 year’s pay as a gratui- 
ty, and Tam now occupied in obtaining the means of paying that 
debt, I acknowledge also my obligation fo pay the gratuity of 
50,000, Dollars, which you offered to the seamen who took the 
EsMeRALDA, and, notonly am i disposed to pay these, but to re- 
compense, as I ought, the brave seamenwho have assisted me 
in liberating the country, But, yoo ought to know, my Lord, 
that the pay of the crews is not under the same citcumstances, 
and that never having engaged to pay them, [ owe them nothing 
This debt belongs to the Government of Chili, under whom the 
seamen were engaged inthe Commissariat of that state. The 
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charges “against the officers and seamen are lodged, and the 
lists and balance due to them, io the respective offices, and 
although I suppose it just, that in the fow state of the fine 
ances of Chili, her expeditionary expences should in some 
degree be defrayed, this wonld be for me an agreeable at- 
tention, butin no way will I acknowledge her right to demand 
arrears. If I could, at anv time, forget the services of the Squa- 
dron and the sacrifices of Chilito maintain it, I should shew a 
want of that gratitade which neither as a public nor a private 
virtue is excladed from my moral system. It is equally unjust 
to lavish premiams, as to deny them to those who merit. Iam 
occupied with the means of realizing this object with respect to 
the Squadron, andof commuvicating my ideasto the Govern- 
ment of Chili in a way to reconcile all interests.” Notsatisficd 
with this, his Excellency ordered the Minister of Marine to com- 
municate officially, that which his Excellency the Protector had 
jast announced in bis private letter, with regard to the debt, 
which he acknowledged as dae to the Squadron. In that letter, 
dated the 13th, it is clearly proved, that it did not belong to his 
Excellency to pay the arrears dae to the Squadron from the time 
of its sailing from Chili up to that date, bot to the Government of 
this country, to which it belonged; and conformably to the 
practice of England and other maritime powers, the crews had 
no claim to payment entil their retaroto the portsof their own 
state. The scarcity of money in the Treasury, which in trath 
up to that time had not received more than 30,000 dollars, was 
shewn. He was inade acquainted that a meeting of Merchants 
had been convened the day before, in order to raise fonds appli- 
cable to such heavy expenditures as those which pressed upon 
the Government, And lastly, Lord Cochrane wag positively in- 
formed thatthey would pay that which was due to the Squadron 
at the expiration of a month and a half after the captare of Cal- 
lao: by which success the capital would acquire a valae and im- 
portance which at that time it did not possess. 


We leave it tovour discretion to device, whether it wags 
possible to write in fairer terms, or more likely to convince any 
one who could appreciate jostly, and traly interest himself in the 
cause of America, 

Before, however, we proceed with onr extracts from the cor- 
respendence carried on between the Government cf Peru and 
the Vice Admiral of the Squadron of Chili, permit us to lay be- 
fore you, in order that you may inform his Excellency the Sa- 
preme Director, thaton the Sth of August, his Excellency the 
Protector had aconference with the said Vice Admiral, of which 
the latter took advantage to raise an atrociows calumny against 
his Excellency, which is of a piece with the rest of his conduet, 
and which anfortunately has been listened to in this country 
among the malevolent and ignorant ; we speak of the report in- 
dustriously circulated by Lord Cochtane and his Agents, that his 
Excellency had saidin the above mentioned conference that * he 
would not pay the seamen,noless Chili sold the Squadron to Perv.” 


Although the high penetration of his Excellency the Su- 
preme Direc.or,and the Members that compose the administra- 
tion of this country, has oot given credit for one moment to sach 
an impositioa, as well from the intimate knowledge they have of 
the charactcr of bis Excellency the Protector, as because it can 
scarcely appear conceivable that his Excellency should make 
such a proposition when he knew that the Government of 
Chili had at all times consecrated the Squadron to the fure 
therance of, the public caase, in Peru; and becausc he knew, 
that Lord Cochrane had oo power to make soch a@ transfer of 
the Squadron, Upon the whole, we must be permiited to assare 
vov, that his Excellency the Protector never uttered such ex- 
pressions as those which Lord Cochrane maliciously invented, 
aod that the only thing which his Excelleoecy said in the course 
of that conversation was “ that perbaps it might be to the advan- 
tage of the Government of Chili, to sell to Peru, who was in want 
of some vessels to guard her coast, such vessels as she was desir- 
ous to free herself from to diminish ibe expences occasioned by 
the squadron,” 
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Lord Cochrane again writes officially tothe Minister of : be bimself had raised. 


Marine, onthe 12:h of August, and communicates to him the 
delicate situation of the squadron, and says, that * its dismember. 
ment, in order to the saving of 150,000 deliars, which in justice 
was owing toit, would occasion the total overthrow of the power, 
and prove the destraction of the hopes of the Government (of 
Peru),” and further on he acds, * for the present I have chosen 
to prepare myself to guide the tempest which may arise rather 
than allow itafterwards to rage in its destructive course.” Be 
plicased to observe, first, that here he does uet demand the value 
of the Esmeratna frigate, which in bis official letter of the 30:h of 
July he asked to be paid for: secondly, that notwithstanding 
the convincing reasons of his Excelleucy, he obstinately demands 
the 150,000 dollars of arrears dueto the seamen which ought to 
be liquidated by this Government, and thirdly, after paintiug in 
such gloomy colors the state ofthe Squadron, he confesses that 
he himself had wished to guide the tempest, meaning thereby to 
accelerate the dismembering of the squadron, 


It was of no avail that his Excellency desirons to preserve 
harmony, issued his bouuteous decree, respecting the Marine, of 
tho 15th of August, and inserted in the Gazewte of the 17th. 
The Vice-Admiral every day renewed bis pretensions, expressed 
them in more immoderate language, and fomented discouatent by 
bis conversatigus with the officers and séamen, until bis Excellency 
suspecting by Lord Cochrane’s note of the Ist of September, that 
the tempest s0long announced was about to burst, he wrote him 
officially on the same day, offering to acknowledge and pay the 
debts of the Government of Chili, as well as the Protectorial debts 
as soon as the funds of the state permitted. Nothing sufficed; 
he was determined to have money at all cosis, and anbappily 
the advance of the Eoemy's army upon Lima in the beginning 
of Septearber, offered him an apportanity to satiate his avarice 
and to commit an act the most memerabie which can be foand 
is the history of Piracy. 


Even one month had not elapsed since his Exeellency, desir- 
ous to promote the Coinage of Money in the Mint of the Capital, 
had ordered a fund to be formed fer the purchase of Bullion, and 
by means of the credit of Government, great quantities bad 
flowed in to be coiced belonging to individuals. These treasures 
and others deposited in the bcforementioned fund, and the small 
sums which were in the Military Chest, together with the money of 
severalindividuals, his Excellency commanded should be transfer- 
red toAncon and embarked in any of the Transports (because there 
was then no ship of war there) in order to prevent their falling 
into the hands of the evemy, if by any unfortunate accident the re- 
sult of the battle, which we expected, should be unfavourable to 
us. This was the moment which Lord Cochrane selected to exe- 
cute anenterprize, which will moke his name abominable for 
ever, and sailing from Callao to Ancon, he took possession by 
force, in spite of the protests of the Eutendiente of the Army, 
aod of the Commissioners of the Minot, of all the money, which 
was io the Transports, not excepting that belonging to. private 
persons. As soon as the scandalous deed came to the knowledge 
of his Excellency, he commissioned his frst Aide-de-Camp, Col. 
Dou Tomas Guido, to go and get the money, which, by an official 
Jetter of ihe 15th of September, which he carried, Lord Cochrane 
was commanded to give up, holding him responsible to the Go- 
vernment of Chilt and Peru in case of disobedience of the order. 
This had no effect, and in an official letter of the 20:h of the 
same wenth to his Excellency, Lord Cochrane says, “ all this I 
have done to prevent greater evils, to prevent the mariners from 
doing justice to themselves by taking possession of the money of 
the Government, and thea becoming true pirates; and all this I 
did <r the intereats of Chiliand Peru.” Scarcely had he given 
this fatal example of tnsubordination, than it arpears, he began 
to feel its evil effects, which indeed might have been anticipated, 
because ia another official letter of 20th September, he informs 
the Minis:er of Marine, that “be had aot been able to manage the 
cameo, thouch he had taken the money oa board, and that they 
were ina state of matiny, and requested that a remedy mizht be 
applied,” thatis to say, he could uot direct the tempest which 
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Nevertheless, it is impossible to believe 
that the seamen were the cause of the excesses commitied by 
Lord €ochrane in Septeaiber last, when we se* that many of them 
belonging to the different vessels, and especially the O'Hicains, 
immediately on their return to Callao from Ancon, abandoned 
their vessel withaat being paid, und came to offer their services to 
the Government of Pera, against whom Lord Cochrane supposed 
them to complain. This desertion, indeed, does little honour to 
the veracity of Lord Cochtane, nor is his delicacy shewn by 
having propagated the report that he had remitted 40,000 
dollars to Chili in the Pilot Boat Aransata. 


In the note of the 18th of September, Lord Cochrane in- 
forms the Government, that on the following day he would com- 
menace paying the crews, being compelled by circumstances to 
adopt that measure, requesting, thatif there was a Commissary 
be might be sent on board. With a view then to apply some re- 
medy, if possible, to the severe wounds given already to the cause 
of America, his Excellency the Protector ordeted the Minister 
of Marine to go on board the O’H:GGins, and havé an interview 
with Lord Cochrane; and in that interview, Lord Cachrane offers 
red to return all the builion, the money belonging to private indi-« 
viduals, and 20,000 dollars. 


In consequence of this, a letter was written to his Lordship 
in the most conciliatory terms, requesting him to direct the Com- 
missary of each vessel to make out an account of a twelve-month's 
pas,-with all the formality and exactness presdribed if the Naval 
Instractions, whieh being acéomplished, the Intendicaote and Com- 
missary of Marine should go on board to receive the whole of the 
money, whether coined or in bullion, which had been taken at 
Ancon, ‘Thus to save the dignity of the Government by paying 
with the coined money; and by their own authority obliterating 
the fatal example of their paying themselves; and to take on 
sbore with them the ballion and 20,000 dollars, as agreed to in the 
conversation with ihe Minister of Marine. 


We do not doubt, Sir, that you will be perfectly persuaded 
that ig was impossible to adopt, under existing circumstances, a 
more conciliatory live of conduct, or one better calcalated to re- 
concile the dignity and interest of the Government of Peru, with 
those of Lord Cochrane, by taking it for grauted, that he was 
obliged by necessity to conform to the desires of the Crews. Bat 
it was not ine Crews whom Lord Cochrane desired to satisfy, he 
was guided hy his own private and sordid views, and it was use- 
less to think of satisfying him. 


Thus it was, that on the 25th, after receiving the documents 
relative to the money deposited in the Mint, he bad the temerity to 
assert to his Excellency, that all the money belonged to the Go- 
vernment, and not onc farthing of it would be given back even 
for an instant to the Intendiente; saying that it was notin his 
power to do so without stirring ap a motiny in the Squadron. 
Lastly, be-bad the impudence to deny having offered the Minister 
of Marine the 20,000 dollars in the conference before alladed to, 
adding that with respect to the ships lists, the money was on 
board ready to be paid and the people te receive it, Was this 
the language which the Commander in Chief of the Chilian 
Squadron oaght to have used to the Government of Pera, an Of- 
ficer who was placed under the orders of his Excellency the Pro- 
tector by order of bis owo Government. Even if Lord Cochrane 
had had all the jastice in the world on his side, ought he to have 
atted in the manner he has done, to bave taken such steps at a 
moment when tbe Enemy threatened the Capital? Yes, he 
ought, because all bis conduct since his arrival io Chili abun- 
dantly manifests, that interest had been his only motive, and per- 
baps we should noterr in assuring you, Sir, that the chief rea- 
sons of his being dissatisfied with bis Excellency the Protector, 
was bis having found the hopes which be had conceived of an 
immense fortane out of the indiscriminate seizure of the proper- 
ty of the Spaniards én Lima, frostrated, From the contents of 
several letters as well as from various suggestions he made on 
this head, it is very evident that he was most cruelly disap- 
pointed, on fiuding that his Excelicacy the Pretector had de- 
termined te pursue a more political, gencioas, conciliatory, and 
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usefal line of conduct. In order to palliate as mach as possible, 


his criminal condact, he complains, that the Squadron bad not 


been attended to during the Campaign, in which he affords us a. 


proof of his veracity, forit was promptly sapplied with whatever 
was necessary as far as our limited resources. permitted. At the 
very time of the affair of Ancon, when Lord Cochrane declaimed 
so loudly about the want of provisions, did he not: receive as 
much, as in our critical circumstances could be given? Can he 
plead ignorance, that the Capital was most poor, and without re- 
sources, until Callao should be taken, and that the Government 
coald not at once furnish. the large sum which the Sqaadroao 
demanded? Did he not kuow officially that 20 per ceat. of 
the duties at the Castom-hoase, were destined for the payment 
of what was dee to the Squadron and the Army? Did bis Ex- 
cellency the Protector not inform him, that he had given or- 
ders to the Director of the Mint to coin in preference to any 
thing else 160,000 dollars for the Navy? Could he require 
more from a Government not two months ojd, and, when 
the Minister of Marine justly observes, their existence and 
resources were scarcely inembryo, In fine, seeing that nei- 
ther reasoning, nor any consideration had weight with the Vice- 
Admiral, and that he was resolved to keep the money he had 
taken, he was written to, on the 26th December, that be might 
pay it as he pleased, and account for itto his Goveroment; we 
are, however, ignorant, whether he bad done this: and we entreat 
you to inform usrespecting this matter. But at any rate, we 
hope and trust, that the Supreme Direetor of the State, will: be 
pleased to take effectual measures to shield the honor of the Go- 
vernment of Pera, from the marked insults offered by the Vice- 


Admiral of Chili, with so much injustice and so little delicacy !- 


The scandal occasioned by the crime of Lord Cochrane, was al- 
ready sufficiently great, without placing himself in the bostile 
attitude of appearing to blockade the port, by attempting to 
surpsize and seize the schooner MonTEZUMA On her entrance 
to ‘‘allao. In order, however, to avoid greater evils, his Ex- 
ecllency the Protector thought fit, on the 26th of September, 
to communicate the instructions from the Government of. Chi- 
li, by which his Excellency was aathorized to dispose of the 
whole, or any part of the squadron, in his capacity as Geuve- 
ral in Chief of the liberating forces: and in virtue of which 
ke ordered the Vice Admiral immediately to depart from the 
ports of the State with the vessels under his command, bat first 
to give back the money and silver which belonged to private in- 
dividuals, and which he had not the shadow of a pretence to re- 
tain. He was written to besides, on the 28th of the said month, 
requiring him to give up the remainder of the bullion which be- 
longed to the State, to the Officers of the Mint, and Don Jose 
Santos Figuera, Commissary of war, bécause the Government 
having no fands, the remainder was necessary for the parchase 
of various atticles demanded by Lord Cochrane, who in his letter 


of ‘the 29th replies that it ig nothim whom the Minister of Ma-: 


rine bad to convince, but the seamen, who never belicved any bo- 
dy who brad once cheated them: and he farther adds, that in no 
commenications Kad he ever called upon the Government ta dis- 
barse 206,000 dollars, that to be sure he had sent an account of 
the moaey which was dde; bat that in all his letters he bad ex- 
plicitly stated that it was the seamen in a state of mutiny wha 
demanded it. We leave it, Sir, to your judgment to decide if 
this,in trath, appears by the extracts from the letters of Lord 
Cochrane, and especially by the copics annexed of the corres- 
pondence of the 30th of July. 


We will now shew in what terms he replies to the 
Minister of Marine in the said note; “You say, Sir, that 
it was impossible .to pay the seamen, how then does it hap. 
peo, and the factis indisputable, that they are paid, and that 
too, with the very money which was at the disposal of Government.” 
Thas, according to the principles of Lord Cochrane, he may lay bis 
hands on funds however sacred, to satisfy his whims io guiding 
his tempest, merely because the money was under the protection 
and gopd faith of the. Government of Peru: and is it credible that 
the author of sych asentiment could say ia the same note, as he 


does, that, “ the promise of the greatest fortune could never make, 
him swerve from the path of honor.” An honor of his own kind, 
whose laws he has constantly followed in his own country as well 
as ont of it: of tHat sort of honor whichindnced him to pay ac- 
cording to his last commanication. only 133,6182 dollars, when he 
bad seized upwards of 400,000. His disobedience of the orders 


‘ Of his immediate chief was manifested on this occasion as on 
. others'‘ef a priordate. In his note of the Sth October, he says, 


that, he will send what vessels he can to Chili, and the 
rest to Guayaquil, where being manned they will proceed 
to their future destination.” We have already said, that oo 
other occasions he disobeyed the commands of his chief, and 
we think, it is oar doty to detail the whole to you, in 
order to obviate the smallest donbt of the fact. The Pilot-boat 
Mercents baving come to Callao, and being at anchor at Boca 


 Neyra, the Captain brought all bis papers to the Government of, 


Peru, and Lord Cochrane was ordered, on the 16th of August, in. 
virtue of the transfer made by the Captain, to respect the vessel, 
whose virtual possession was from that moment in the Govern- 
ment of Perv; bot he immediately sent a boat with 17.men, to 
take possessiou of her; he refused to send her to Ancon, or to’ 
give her up as the property of the State; and even although this 
order was repeated, he took no notice of it. On the 17th, be 
was requested to give the. Commandant of the transports, the 
articles brought by the ship Laura, from the Government of 
Chili, the chief part of whose cargo consisting of rope and other 
articles, was parcbased. by the Agent of the Army, and desired 
to point out what articles he had taken: he answered, “ that be: 
had transhipped the whole into the Squadron, and if there were 
a Medicine Chest, it was Jost in the San Martin.” In that ves- 
sel, which was solely lost from his desire to sell the flour, which 
was on hoard of ber,.and whieh be had contracted to dispose of: 
to Don Jose Arismenda. On the 25th of the same month, he 
was ordered to give ap 20 boxes of maskets and 20 small barrels 
of ball catridges, which he had taken out of the schooner ARAn- 
saza, and a second oder was necessary to effect it. Te 
spite of the enormoos and inexcusable crimes perpetrated by 
Lord Cochrane, which we have herein set forth, yet there are others- 
of even greater magnitude which it is necessacy for us to lay be, 
fore you, inorder that you may bring them to the consideration 
of his Excellency the Supreme Director. When his Excellency 
the Protector believed, that by means of the Squadron of Chili, 
he held those who were in Callao blockaded by sea as well as by 
land: the Vice Admiral permitted persons to xo forth with theie 
property on a certain percentage, and even allowed those found 
on board the Lorp Lynooca and St. Patrick to ransom them- 
selves, notwithstanding the orderof his Excellency commuani- 
cated to him on the 2d of Aozust, directing him to prepare a 
prison ship for the reception of all. By the order which he 
sent to Captain Forster to allow his Agents in this matter to go 
and come. from the fortification without bhiodrance, it is quite 
evident, tat he could have no other object than to get money. 
without caring for the interest of America, which be greatly in-» 
jured by his condact, 


But of ‘all the stains which Lord Cochrane has cast upon 
his public character,’no one was more horrible than that which 
we are now about to bring to view: indeed the incident which we 
are about'to treat of, manifests that Lord Cochrane despises the 
most holy laws of honor and of truth, when his predominant 
passion—avarice, is to be satiated. On the Oth of August lhe had 
the impudence to write to the Governor of Callao, Field Mar- 
shal don Jose de la Mar, stating that which follows. 


“The most excellent the General and Commander in Chief, don 
Jose de San Martin, having tuformed me, that be proposed:to yon, tliat 
in case you should surreuder the Castles, the whole of the property 
therein shoald be sent to whatever country you thought proper, and as+ 
the British Sloop of war Conway is at this moment in the Cherillas, I 
offer to “you this opportanity for its fufilment, apon your payiug one 
third part thereof to the petsen whom I‘ shall nim~: if your answer 
shall require it, [I will sead an express requesting that vessel to come 
to this Port. To any case and at any time, I further «ffer to you, npon 
your delivering op balf, to find you the vessels pecessaty for'your traupy* 
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port, you paying their first price, and to give them permission to go to 
any country except Peru or Chili, and on the express condition that 
you shall surrender the Castles te the Naval Force of Chili, which I 
command, this being necessary for the guarantee which J give yon under 
my word of honour, and if any further security is necessary, your 
Excellency has only to propose it. —God preserve you many years, 
Callao, August 9, 1821, 

To this communication, so full of maliznity, the Governor 
of Callao, answers in the following manner :~ 

Most EXce.uent Str, 

In all the correspondence which passed 
between don Jose Sam Martin, and this Government, there is nothing 
that refers te the proposal which yonr Excellency makes to me in your 
honorable note of the9th instant.—God preserve you many years, 

Angust 14, 1821. JOSE DE LA MAR. 


What a shame for the Commander in Chief of the Marine of Chili 
thus to appear an impostor before one of the Enemy’s Chiefs! 
what temerity to abrogate powers which were not his right, and 
pretend to dictate law to Peru, and perhaps to set at defiance 
the Government of Chili by the possession of that important 


Fortress. 

Not satisfied with this which he had done, Lord Cochrane 
shews to Lima, even at the instant of his departure, new proofs 
of his conduct, In a note of the 8b of October, he writes 
from Aocon, that “having found-a quantity of wine and agua- 
diente hid in the sand,” the amount of which he does not men- 
tion, probably to evade the duties, “he bad embarked it.” We 
do not know by what justice or authority he took possession of 
these articles, asin a former note he had said that, “he was 
attached to the Gavernment of Chili whose interests he consi- 
dered distinct from those of Peru,” and avless Lord Cochrane 
speant by the diversity of interests, tha’ he was at war with Peru, 
it would appear by the conduct of the Vice Admiral, that any 
Commander of friendly or neutral vessels would have the same 
right to take whatever they found upon the beach, 


Lastly, and io erder not to faticae yoar attention, we havelthe 
honor to send you the last letter, addressed to Lord Cochrane by 
the Minister of Marine, in which all his acts of insubordination, 
sordid avarict, and want of care in the execution of his 
duties are wade manifest: the manner in which be compro- 
mised his’ Excellency the Protector, risking the cause of 
the country, by his capricious expedition to Arica against 
positive orders, as well as by the abandonment there of 
Colonel Miller, who would have been sacrified, had it not 
been for neutral vessels, by means of which be escaped from 
the superior force of the enemys, occasioning the flight or 
ruin of many distingaished patriots, whose services had been 
most important: the robberies which he committed on the 
coast, and his piracies upon the high seas, with such disere- 
dit to the cause, and compromising as with neutral nations : 
his scandalous abuse of power, his usurpation of authority, 
total contempt of the orders of the Government of Chili; the 
robbery of the medicines of the Army ; his violation of public 
faith in openiag the correspondence by the ship Laura, his acts 
of arbitrary dismissal: the disorganization of the Squadron 
entirely from his instigations, having only therein officers of his 
own faction: and lastly the evils which he has caused by ins- 
piring hope io our enemies, by disunion and withdrawing the 
confidence of the timid Limanians, who had been so recently 


converted to the cause of Liberty, 


[ Sir, with all dae veracity 
de pnts ing ea nae Galien and we beseech 
1 deration of his Excellency the Sa- 

reme Director of the State, in order that seeing it, he may red 
“ts determination to vindicate the dignity, the honor, og hs “ 
erests of the Government of Perv, so deeply injured by Lor 


what bas been th 
you to bring it to the consi 


int 
Cechrane. 

In making this demand, in soliciting satisfaction in the a 
of the Government of Peru, for the injories which with so muc 
miral has inflicted, we ask nothing which 


ity the Vice Ad re 
ee ith the Laws which goverm societies io 


is not in couformity # 
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their mutual conduct. “Every nation, every sovereign and 
independent state, says Vattcl, merits consideration and respect,” 
and to be sure the Government of Pera is confident, that as soon 
as his Excellency the Supreme Director of this State shall 
know in detail that which has passed with Lord Cochrane, not 
only he will not approve by his silence, the condact of that 
person, but he will imprint upon him the stamp of his indigna- 
tion, in that efficacious and energetic manner demanded by the 
magnitade of the insalt, the harmony which reigns between the 
two Governments, and their mutual interests. 


We are most confident that bis Excellency the Apes | 
will not find his hopes frastrated when we transmit your auswer, 
mean while we bave the honor to assure you that we are your, 


Attentive Servants, 


4 T. GARCIA DEL RIO, 
? DIEGO PAROISSIEN., 


Sor. Dr. Dn. Joaquin de Echoverra, Minister 
de Estado y Relaciones Exteriores de Chili, Se, i 
Antiquity of Suspension Bridges. 
(With an Engraving. — Plate XCVII.) 


Signed 








To the Editor of the Journal. 
Sir, 

With reference to Suspension Bridges, of which I have 
seen several notices in your Paper, I have to inform you, that 
the accompaying Engraving is from a Sketch taken by a friend 
of mive, when on a visit to the Baths of Canquines ia Chili, 
situated about 60 miles to the Southward of Santiago the 
Capital. They are of the most remote invention, as the following 
extract from Rebertsou’s, tends to show: — 


“From the rapidity of their. course as well as from the 
frequency and violation of their inundation, these Rivers were not 
fordable. Some expedient was to be foand for Passing them, 
The Perarians from their uoacqnaintance with the ase of arches 
and their inability to work in weod could not constract Bridges ei- 
ther of stone or timber,—necessity the parent of invention suggest- 
edadevice which supplied that defect ; they formed cables of great 
Strength by twisting together some of the pliable withs or osiers 
with which their country abounds: six of these cables they 
Stretched across the stream parallel to one another, and made 
fast on either side. These they bound firmly together by 
interweaving smaller ropes so close as to form a compact piece 
of net-work which being covered with branches of trees and 
earth, they passed along it with tolerable security. Proper per- 
Sons were appointed to attend at each Bridge to keep it in repair 
and to assist passengers.” 


The above, I think, shews that this kind Bridge is no 
new invention, and the information it conveys in respect to 
the materials, may be aseful, if coir is not found to answer— 
I believe, it rots in fresh water. The latter sentence of the 
extract evinces the humanity of the inventors, 


In the notes attached to the Work, I find this, which may be 
interesting — 

“ The appearance of those Bidges which bend with their own 
weight, wave with the wind, and are considerably agitated by 
the motion of every person who passes along them, is very fright- 
fal at first. But the Spaniards have foand them to be the easiest 
mode of passing the torrents,in Peru ever which it would be diffi- 
culttothrow more solid stractures, They form those hanging 
Bridges so strong and broad, that loaded mules may pass along 
them, All the trade of Cuzco is carried on by means of such a 
Bridge over the river Apurimac, 


As these Bridgesare generally passed over by mules, J shall 


subscribe myself 
Your obedient Servant, 


PONS ASINORUM. 
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PWretended Personalities. 
To the Editor of the Journal. 


Does AN Onsernver mean, for he is not very intelligible 
that it is anbecoming to designate improperly, and by name, &c, 
private families in the Public Papers? —If so, U agree with him; 
and I beg he will let me kaow, who he thinks Demetrius Dras- 
Tic is—there can be no harm of course (if he does not)in pre- 
tending te know that ue is a Medical Practitioner and Writer; 
and very so-so—as both. Who are the private families named 
by this sinner ?—have any of them interfered with his private 
emoluments ?—If not, apply Ernalphus to his goose-quill—if 
they have, let him take his revenge, says 


Sir, 


TIT FOR TAT. 


HAcdical ees, 


To the Editor of the Journal. 





Sir, 

You have, I fear, kept the letter of “An Osservex” 
so long as to have rendered its meaning obscure; it is otherwise 
unaccountable how it should be so. His first paragraph ends 
thus viz. “ He (* Demetaivs Drastic”) cannot help exposing 
himself by a course (Qv coarse) allusion to horns’;;” and begins 
his next, “If this soi disant M. JP’. be really desirous of obtain- 
ing the sentiments of the Medica! Officers of this establishment.” 
Eh? obtaining their sentiments, on what? Why as he does not 
tell as we must suppose, horns. Well * let him invite” (who do 
you think? why) “such men as think it becoming a member of their 
profession to attack private families in the public Papers under @ feigned 
name!! on questions concerning his own personal emoluments, to come 
forward and say so,” why What? this part of the sentence, Mr. 
Editor, to me is obscure enough; bat the conclusion is more so, 
and not at all to be connected with the foregoing “I will venture 
to state that he will not find in the whole body a single sapport- 
er” of what or of whom ? 


There can be no doubt, Mr. Editor, of the baseness of doing 
that ander a feigned name which the Agent would not dare ander 
his own; but this is not often attempted here in public Papers; 
nor is it so base ap act as false and malicious calumnies would 
be, when industriously disseminated in private circles. 


I know nothing of Demetrivs Drastic; but if he has been 
guilty of either, he bas my execrations ; for the latter more es- 
pecially, as an attack in a public Paper can be repelled, whilst 
the slander of a private circle may never be known to the slan- 
dered; and if not, can never be contradicted. It can seldom be 
traced and its trath therefore is always to be questioned. 


“ Happy man be is dole,” who sick should have an Observer 
for his Pbysician; or well for his companion, 


Tam, Sir, your's &e. 
ANOTHER OBSERVER. 


Note.—Aworuer Orserver will observe, that we have omitted 
that part of his Letter which applied exclusively to ourselves, thinking 
in it sufficient to bear in mind the advice it contains. His criticism on 
the snbstitution of *‘u” for ‘‘ a’ (which is a blunder by no means to be 
wondered at, in copying from crabbed M.S S. and Medical hands are 
generally not the most plain,) is not very important. As to personalities, 
there are more we believe imaginary than real; and we shall thérefore 
be cautious in fatare of giving publicity to a complaint of this kind, 
unless the personalities be well authenticated. Because we fear there 
are people in the world so full of themselves, that they are ready to 
mistake every picture or caricature they meet as intended for them. 
This we imagine to have been the canse of the outrage lately commit. 
ted at Bombay on acconnt of the Letters of Anu Jaap which any 
Gentleman there had an undoubted right to suppose to have a much 
closer application to bimseif than to the May of tHe Moon.—Eb. 
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Catholic Cleray. 


To the Editor of the Journal. 


Ms reply to the Rev. Mr. Murneny, will be mecessarily 
short—the Fands of the Church are not private property. - Why 
these Funds are still employed, as they have been for years past 
in the maintenance of Ministers, who preach, and perform other 
functions in the Portuguese Language only, whenit is known and 
admitted, that the present constitution ef society requires at least 
the gentleman whocould be of use to persens understanding 
nothing but English, is 2 question, which I hope to see answered 
by those whom Mr. Murpnuy has accused of throwing impedi- 
ments inthe way of his establishment. Men can in general 
assign reasons for their acts ; aud though many men have often- 
times various reasons for what they do, which reasons they may 
wish to keep to themselves—yet, when any act has reference to 
public matters, no argument in the world caa absolve them from 
an exposure of at least some of their grounds of procedure, 





Sir, 


I hope also to see some satisfactory reason in support of the 
obstacle offered to the formation of the Society alladed to, in mine 
and Mr. Murpnuy’s Letters. I dare sav, this Reverend Gentle- 
man will not scruple to give up the names of the Oppositionists, 
when it may be necessary to know them, 


I wish Mr. Murpuy had not penned the first part ef his 
last paragraph;—I could say something on the subject, but for- 
bear doing so, 

Your obedient Servant, 


May 2, 1823. A PARISHIONER, 
Character of Chowkevdars. 


To the Editor of the Journal. 

The circumstances of outrageous assault, noticed by your 
Correspondent, an “Eye Witness” are of sach atrocity, that I 
hope the Gentleman who has been the object of it, will notlet the 
matter rest within the Police jarisdiction,but bring it before the 
next Grand Jury, in order that it may be submitted to the highest 
authorities. This is aduty which he owes to himself,- to the 
Pablic,-whose safety is endangered by the licentiousness of the 
Thanvah Establishments, and to the British character, the dignity 
of which has been outraged in bis person. 





Sir, 


It is only from this Tribanal that he can expect the fall meae 
sure ofredress, Let the case of Mr, Cox be remembered. 


Cowardice and cruelty are inseparable, and they form tho 
most prominent features in the character of this race of men: this 
power and authority, in their hands, will necessarily be abused 
in the exercise, and it therefore behoves those who have the 
power of appointment, to consider whether another system should 
not be adopted to preserve, or promote pablic tranquillity and 
safety; for it is evident, that the present establishments are not 
calculated to accomplish their object. Let them consider to 
what the present measures may lead: bloodshed, and crimes will 
be their consequcaces, if redress, signal redress, be not afforded, 


The Natives take particular pleasare in attempts to humble 
or degrade the Huropean character. ‘ Europeans in hich offcial 
sitaations do not know this, and it may be difficult to persuade 
them of the trath of it; for to them, the meanest reptile 
that crawls upon the earth, is not so abject, If such outrages 
continue, every European will be obliged to go armed, in self 
defence, in order to repel assault by assault, and blood by blood, 
In the confasion, which this will satarally prodace, who will 
discriminate the aggressor from the aggrieved? the assailant, 
from him, who defends himself? and who will decide between 
justice and crime? 

IT repeat, Mr. Editor, that I, with maay others, hope that the 
Gentleman will uot rest satified till the matter be brought to the 
notice of the highest authorities, or till he be assured, that those 
who have so wantonly assaulted him, will be visited with exems 
plary puvishment, 

Your obedient Servant, 
Calcutta, May 3, 1823. D— 
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South =ea islands, 





An account of the Renuneiation of Idolatry, and of the reception 
of Christianity by the natives of Rurutu, an island in the South Seas. 
150, 51. BE. Lon, 22. 29. S. Lat. called in the charts, Oheteroa. 





COMMUNICATED BY THE MISSIONARIES AT RAIATES. 


On March the 8th last, we saw a strangesail at sea, which 
made towards the reef, and appeared to bedetermined to hazard 
running on it, instead of bearing up for the proper harbour, a 
practice resorted to by the natives whenia extremity. Perceiv- 
ing their imminent danger, the Chiefs manned our boats, and 
went off to pilotthe stranger safely into the harbour. When they 
arrived wefound they were natives of the island of Burutu. They 
had come from Maupiti, touched on their voyage at Borabora, but 
could wot get infor the contrary wind. They had been drifted 
about at sea for three weeks, and latterly, without food and water, 
excepting sea water, which they were obliged todrink, Contrary 
winds drove them from their own island ; butthe Lord, to whose 
merciful desigus winds and waves are subservient, protected and 
guided them,to theseislands, Maupiti was the first island they 
could make. 


They were exceedingly astonished atthe difference of cus- 
toms, men and women eating together; the Arcot Socicty, their 
dances, and every lascivious game,completely put away. When 
they heard of the new system of religion, and saw the people 
worshipping the living and true God, they were convinced of its 
propriety and superiority, and immediately began to learn to read, 

The Chief, with his wife and a few others, went ashore at 
Borabora. Mr. Orsmond the Missionary of that station paid 
every attention to them during their short stay; gave them books, 
and began to teach them toread ; but as the canoe and the greater 
part of the people were at Raiatea, they soon followed. They 
were about twenty-five in number, men and women. We sct 
aparta certaintime for their instruction, supplied them all with 
elementary books, and gave them in charge to our deacons, who 
were very much pleased with, and were diligent in the discharge 
of, theirnew office. Their language being somewhat different, 
the deacons could make themselves understood better than we 
could, 

Auura, their chief, paid particular attention, as well as his 
wife; the greater part of the others were rather slothfal, He ap- 
peared to appreciate the worth of knowledge, and the value of 
the cood tidings of salvations; his attention was great, and his 
questions upon general subjects were very judicious; but his 
attention to and questions upon our discourses were such as 
susprised not only the Raiateans but ourselves also. We think 
he possesses a very acute judgment so far as he knows. 

Auura was continually expressing his anxious desire to ree 
turn to his own land, and to carry to his poor countrymen the 
knowledge he had obtained of the true God, and bis Son Jesus 
Christ, expressing his fears in an affectionate manner, that when 
he got back he should find very few left, as the evil spirit was 
kiliing them so fast, The Brig Hore, Captain Grimes, from 
London, touched at Raiatea on July the 3d: we mentioned to 
the Captain our wish to get this poor peeple back to their own 
island; he, witha readiness which does him the highest credit, 
offered immediately to touch at their island, and to take our boat 
in tow, that we might have an opportunity, should our beat re- 
turn from this vet unknown land, to open a communication with 
the natives. Wesent for Auura, the chief, and his wife, who 
were highly delighted with the prospect of returning; bat he 
raised an objection to going to his land of darkness unless he 
had some one with him to instruct him and his people. We were 
rather at a loss how to act; however, we immediately called the 
deacons, informed them of the circumstance, and desired them to 
inquire who would volunteer their services to go as teachers to 
these poor people. They assembied the church, when two came 
forward, we hope with the spirit and language of the prophet of 
eld, ‘‘ Here are we, send us.” They were the very men we should 
bave chosen had we thought it prodent to nominate; but know- 
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ing it was the hazard of their lives, and that of their wives and 
little ones, we dared not to interfere, but leftit to Him who dis- 
poses the hearts and thoughts of men according to his will, Ma- 
hamene, a deacon, having a wife, but no children, was one; Pa- 
nu, a steady, and we hope a truly pions man having a wife, with 
two children, was the other: they wefe both nmten we could ill 
spare, on occount of their steadiness and our confidence in them; 
but such characters are the only proper pefsons for such a work; 
therefore every other consideration was obliged to give way. 

The Brig got under weigh the Sch of Jaly, and after most 
affectionately committing Mahamene and Puna, with their wives 
and little ones, to the care of our Lord and God, inthe presence of 
the congregation, we gave to each aletier in English and Tahitan, 
recognizing them as under the patronage of the London Missio- 
nary Society, with our sanction, and recommending them to amy 
captains of vessels that might touch at Rurutu, 

The vessel laying to, outside the reef for us, prevented our 
having a regular service; but though short, it was both affecting 
and interesting. At lenyth we conducted our new fellow-labour- 
ers to the brig. The Captain paid every attention; took our 
boat in tow, and departed, leaving us anxiously waiting to hear 
in due season of their reception and success—nor were we dis- 
appointed, 

Part of the night previous to their departure was spent in sup~ 
playing them as well as we could with those articles which they 
would find both necessary and usefal. Every member of the 
church brought somethiag as a testimonial of his affection—one 
brought a razor, another a knife, another a roll of cloth, another 
a few nails; some one little thing and some another, We gave 
them all the elementary books we could spare, witha few of the 
Tahitan Gospels of Matthew. Thus we equipped them for this 
interesting little mission as well as our circumstances would allow, 

Oa the 9th August, after alittle better than a month’s absence, 
we had the picasure of seeing the boat return laden with priso- 
ners, the gads of the heathen taken in this bloodless war, won by the Re- 
deemer. They were six days at seain the open boat. On read-~ 
ing their letters, we felt perhaps something of that holy joy that 
the angelic host will experience when they shall shout “The 
kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our God and 
of his Christ.” The letters were from Auura, the chief of Ru. 
ruta, Mahamene and Pana, Although Auura was only with ug 
so short a time, he made such progress that he had completely, 
learned the Spelling-book, part of the Catechism, and could read 
in the Gospel of Mathow before he left: he could write and spell 
correctly. The following of the translation of the letter from 
Mahameme and Puna, the two native teachers, to Messrs, Wil. 
liams and Threlkeld, dated Raratu Friday, July 13, 1821:— 


‘* May vou two have peace through God in yourresidence at 
Raiatea. We think God has heard your prayers, because we re- 
ceived no ill treatment on board the ship, and because we are 
both now alive at Rurutu. Behold! they have given to us thig 
land, not because we asked it, but because of their own hatred to 
the evil spirit, Pray earnestly to God, that we may have a per- 
manent residence at Rurutu, whilst we are teaching them their 
letters, and to know the name ofthe Son of God, and showing 
them tbe evil of their ways. Onthe 18th of July the meeting of 
the chiefs and king was held, when Auura spake thus to the chiefs 
and king ‘ Friends, this is my desire, and therefore am I come 
to this land, that you may know the name of the Son of God, and 
the work of the Holy Spirit, in enlightening our hearts, and the 
mercy of God towards us. This is my desire let the evil spirit 
be this instant cast into the fire.* It is agreeable to you kings 
and chiefs; shall be burn theevil spirit even now ; shall be overe 
throw hig kingdom? Do not any more let us worship him; never 
more let us worship him; never more Ict us implore him; let him 
have no more reign in our hearts, Let him have nothing in this 
landahat has no teachers, Let the government of these little 
lands become Jehovah’s and his alone, then my heart will rejoice 
through you. Behold! yonthought I bad been eaten up in the 
depths of the sea by the evil spirit; but behold, I am not destroy« 

ad 





* Meaning the idols of the evil spirit, a 
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ed by him ;: he is the creat foundations of ail deceit. I did not 
know that God woald guide me to that land (Raiatea) where the 
teachers are ; there the word of God flourishes and grows, aod 
behold, God has guided me back again. Will it be ayreeable to 
you that we should all assemble togetiicr at one place, and all 
eat together ?” 

The king and chiefs answered thas, “ It is perfectly agree- 
able to as, we will receive and hold fast the word of life. We are 
pleased because of your.sayrng, Burn the evil spirits in the fire. 
Let every thing made by our hands (as a god) be chartered in the 
fire. Behold you say, O Auura, that we have spirits or souls: 
we never knew that man posscssed a spirit—-no ; vever, never.” 


Aura then answered thus: “ I have one more word to say 
to you. These two men (teachers) are chosen by the church at 
Zeiatea. God caused the thought to grow in the hearts of the 
Missionaries, and behold they have sent them to teach us to read ; 
because of their great love to us, these two are sent. The 
Missionaries think very mach of them ; for the Missionaries are 
very compassionate towards us. The people of Raiatea thought, 
in their regard to these two men, that they would be killed in 
our land, and that the boat would be seized by us. The Ra. 
jateano think our land is a barbarous land; therefore do not ill 
use these men, buat behave with the greatest kindness to them, 
and then it will be well.” The king and chiefs answered, “ It is 
perfectly agreeable to us.” 


The eating together (observe the Missionaries) was on 
day after the meeting, and was to be the test of the truth of the 
wotd of God, If they died according to the predictions of the 
priests, namely, that any women eating either how or turtle would 
surely be eaten by the evil spirit; or any one eating on a sacred 
place would surely die, and be eaten: —then they weuld not des- 
troy their gods; bat if no one sustained any iojary, they would 
then niterly destroy all their idols, They met accordingly: and 
after satisfying theie appetites, without sustaining any injury, 
they arose, boldly seized the gods, and then proceeded to demo- 
lisb totally their Morais, which was compelety effected that day. 


It is worthy of remark, that when the boat first reached the 
shore, Mahamene and Puna, with their party, knelt down on the 
spot to return thanks to God for their perservation, not knowing 
that the spot was sacred to Oro, one of theiridols, The Rurutus 
said immediately. ‘This people will die.’ The party also ate in- 
advertently on a sacred spot; and when the Rurutus saw that, 
they said. ‘No doubt they will die for this trespass en the sa- 
cred ground ;’ and looking earnestly expected some to have 
swollen, or fallen down dead suddenly ; but after they had looked 
a considerable time, and saw no harm come to them, they chang- 
ed their minds, and said, ‘ Surely theirs is the trath ; but perhaps 
the cod will come inthe night and kill them: we will wait and 
see.” One man actually went in the night to the wife of the chief 
(Auara), who also ate a part ofa bog, or tartle, on the saered 
spot, and said, ‘Are you stillalive? Whenthe morning arrived, 
andthe Ruratoans found no harm had happened to any of them, 
they became exceedingly disgusted at their having been deceived 
ae long by theevil spirit. 


Ships Advertised for Differcnt Borts. 








Probable time 














a ‘ 1 q WwW ops 
Ships’ Names. Commanders here Bound. of Suiling. 
Marq. of Hastings James Barclay, ..{Loudon, ...., |In afew days 
Cireassian, ...... L. Wasse,... cece. Loudon, ...... 20th May 
Woodford, ...... Alfred Chapman,. .{London, ...... All May 


Perseverance, ..../Thomas Bann,... .{ Liverpool, -jiu a few days 
Lonise,..........|T. B, Woolls, ....}C. of GoodHope,|20th May 
Tndian Oak,......|T. Reid, ..... .«.|/Eastward, ....)A few days 
Ceres, .ecececees fH. P. Pridham, .. | Ditto, oees ee eee 




















Victory, ....... Isle of France,, .! Ditto 
A Ape Ditto, ........-|Ditto 
Liverpool, ......{James Green, ....] Ditto, .... ..) Ditto 
Bestia, ......00,5 lA. Agnew, ....$ Hee of Goed Fook May 
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Fi usical Entertainments. 
Tu the Editor of John Bult. 





Sir, 

There is a report in circalation, which I trast will prove troe 
that Mr. Linton means to continue his set of Concerts, and that for 
some reason Mr. Scheidienberger, and aot Mr. Delmar, will lead the 
Band : without intending any invidious comparisens, 1 cannot resist pay- 
ing, a tribute to the unvarying good humour, with which he comes for- 
ward apon ail occasions in which his Talents may be usefuity his Mutsi- 
cal brethren, or acceptable to the Pablic. Perbays, Mr E itor, you caa 
inform us, whether the Concerts will be held at the Town-Hall, or at the 
Theatre, The former will insure our having Punkas—an article not to 
be dispensed with this trying weather ; and its centrical situation will 
euable many to attend, who for various reasons conld not £0 so far as 
the Theatre, Perhaps Mr. and Mrs. Lacy may arrive in time to 
assist with their Vocal Talents, and uo doubt the liberal Patronage they 
have experienced will ender them happy to aid their less fortanate 
Companions — for in addition to their very handsome Salary of 3000 Rs, 
per Mensem, the King of Lucknow with hic wouted liberality gave them, 


1 hear, the magnificent present of 25,000 Rupees. May we not 


t hope that the success which the Lacys have met within India, will induce 


some other Professional Singers to attempt a vovage to this Country ; 
In Caleotta they will find ample encouragement, I believe, few places 
of equal size can boast of finer amateur performers, both Vocal and In. 
stramental, particularly among the fairer sex—in addition to excellent 


professors. ARION, 





bBombap, 





Bombay, April 16, 1823.—The TrsompnH, Capt Crosbv, will sail for 
London, we are informed, ou Sundayuext. She touches, it is stated, at 
St, Helena. ‘ 


The second Sessions of Over and Terminer and general Goal delive. 
ry for this Town and Island. &, commenced on Monday last but the 
length of our Catentta and English extracts has obliged ‘us to deter our 
report of the proceedings tili next week.— Bumboy Gazette, 


Government Gajeite Letraordinary. 


SATURDAY, MAY 3, 1823. 


Notice.—The Commissioners for the Reduction of the Hon'ble 
Company's Debt in India hereby notify, that Promissory Notes to the 
amount of Sicca Rapees 12.92,88.800 have heen tendered in transfer to 
the Loan opened ow the 14th February last, and that the acknowledce. 
ments issned to the parties from whom the said tenders have been 
received, will be discharged in the manner following, subject to the 
provision contained inthe Lith Clanse of the Advertisement of the 
above date; —that is to say for 7-10ths of the amount tendered, & per 
Cent Promissory Notes will be issued ander the rule contained in the 
10th Clanse of the said Advertisemeut, and the remaining 3-10ths 
will be paid under the 12th Clause. 


J. A. DORIN, Secretary to the Commissioners for Transfer. 
Calcutta, Accosmtont General's ) 
Office, May 3, 1823. .) 





Stations of Pescels in the River. 





CALCUTTA, MAY 2, 1823. 


At Diamond Harbour.—Fxmovutu, outward-bonnd, remains,—Ju- 
LIANA, ou her way to Town,— Woop ForD, passed up,— Portsua, passed 
down. 


Kedgeree.—Tuitis, antward-bound, remains, 
New Anchorage.—H. C, S. Rovat Georce. 








fsHarvriage. 
On the 28th oltimo, at St. John's Cathedral, by the Reverend W. 
Eaves, Captain J. D. Hereert, to Miss Mary Mason, 
Girth. 


At Agra, on the 18th ultimo, the Lady of Lient. Jenn LAnpow 
Jones, 2d Battalion 2d Regiment of Native Lufantry, of a Son, 





“Urratum, 
In the Article headed * Letrer From JunGypore,” in Saturday's 
Jourwab, page 45, column I, line 89, for ** Voermemeter Fakrenhe® 
49,” read ** Thermometer Pabrenheit 94, 
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